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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED,®AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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ment he has proposed extensive plans for the initiation 
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POETRY. 


God help the Poor. 


By SAMUEL BAMFORD, quotedin “Mary Barton.” 

“God help the poor, who, on this wintry morn, 

Come forth irom alleys dim and courts obscure; 
God help you, poor, pale girl, whe droops forlorn, 

And meekly her affliction doth endure; 
God held her, outcast lamb, she trembling stands, 

All wan her lips, and frozen red her hands; 
Her sunken eyes are modestly downcast, 

Her night-black hair streams on the fitful blast; 
Her bosom, passing fair, is half revealed, 

And oh! so cold the snow lies there congealed ; 
Her feet benumbed, her shoes all rent and worn ; 

God heip the, outcast lamb, who stand’st forlorn! 

God help the poor! 


‘God help the poor! an infant’s feeble wail 
Comes from yon narrow gateway, and behold, 
A female crouching there, so deathly pale, 
Huddling her child to sereen it from the cold; 
Her vesture scant, her bonnet crushed and torn ; 
A thin shawl doth her baby dear enfold; 
And so she bides the ruthless gale of morn, 
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In common with all judicious advocates of co-ope- 
rative association, he desires to make the commence- 
ment of this great advent of humanity beneticial to all 


existing interests ; to those ‘who prefer to stand aloof 


from the proposed changes, as well as to those who 
take part in them. In this he is not only wiser, bat 
more just, than those advocates of Socialism who de- 
sire the violent subversion of existing institutions, and 
assume a position of hostility to existing interests. 
Wiser ; because, while they excite and aggravate, and 


give good cuuse for, the opposition and hostility of 


those classes who ate averse to ehange, and who mis- 
takenly imagine that their personal ipterests are iden- 
tified with the continuance of things as they are, and 
who, although their most vigorous opposition must, of 
necessity, be swept down by the advancing tide of hu- 
man progress, are still powerful, for the present, to 
promote or retard the adoption of just views in prac- 
tice ; he calms their apprehensions, conciliates their 
feelings, and, if he does not win their support, at least 
mitigates their opposition. More just ; because, while 
they would uselessly injure persons whose false posi- 
tion is the result of a false system, and not of individu- 
ally created choice or formation ; he, knowing that it is 
the duty of a good government to protect all, without 
exception ; and knowing, too, that the changes required 
may be effected, without any diminution of their effi- 
ciency, consistently with the protection of existing inte- 
rests ; is not forgetful of what is due to one class, while 
rectifying the wrongs of another. 

That Louis NaroLeon, too, is not a mere surface 
Reformer, is proved by the document before us. In 
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| that document he does not, like the ordinary states- 
inan, look to the mere smothering of effects. He 
looks to causes. He sees that the “ circumstances” 
in which the masses are placed are the causes of their 
existing degradation and suffering ; and he proposes 


Which almost to her heart hath sent its cold. 
And now she, sudden, darts a ravening look, 

As one with new hot bread goes past the nook ; 
And, as the tempting load is onward borne, 

She weeps--God help thee, helpless one, forlorn! 





God help the poor! | 


‘God help the poor! Behold yon famished lad, 

No shoes, nor hose, his wounded feet protect ; 
With limping gait, and looks so dreamy sad, 

He wanders onward, stopping to inspect 
Each window stored with articles of food, 

He yearns but to enjoy one charming meal ; 
Oh! to the hungry palate, viands rude, 

Would yield a zest the famished only feel ; | 
He now devours a erust of mouldy bread; 

With teeth and hands the preci2us boon is torn, 
Unmindful of the storm that round his head 

Impetuous sweeps. God help the child, forlorn! 

. God help the poor! 





“God help the poor! Another have I found. 
A bowed and venerable man is he, 
His slouched hat with faded crape is bound; 
His coat is grey, and threadbare, too, I see; 
‘The rude winds ’ seem to ‘mock his hoary hair ; 
His shirtless bosom to the blast is bare; 
Anon he turns, and casts a wistful eye, 
And with scant napkin wipes the blinding spray; 
And looksaround as if he fain would spy 
Friends he had feasted in his better day; 
Ah! some are dead; and some have long forborne 
To know the poor, and he is left forlorn ! 
God help the poor! 


“God help the poor! who in lone valleys dwell, 

Or by far hills, where whin and heather grow; 
Their’s is a story sad indeed to tell, 

Yet little eares the world, and less ’twould know 
About the toil and want men undergo. 

The wearying loom doth cail them up at morn, 
They work till worn-out nature sinks to sleep, 

They taste, but are not fed. The snow drtfts deep 
Around the fireless cot, and blocks the door; 

The night storm howls a dirge across the moor; 
And shall they perish thus—oppressed and lorn ? 

Shall toil and famine, hopeless, still be borne ? 
No! God will yet arise and help the poor!” 


__ THE HARBINGER. 


The President of the French Republic. | 
ORGANIZATION OF LABOR.—LOUIS NAPOLEON THE Ap- | 
VOCATE OF SOCIAL REFORM, AND OF CO-OPERATIVE) 
HOME COLONIES. 
Now that Louis Napoleon Buonaparte has been 
lected President of the French Republic by an im- | 
nense majority, his opinions, which a fortnight ago, as, 
private individual, might be deemed of little mo-| 
nent, become of paramount importance. We, there-| 
ore, have made it our business to examine into the | 
ntecedents of the President elect, in order to arrive | 
| some conclusion as to his views on the great ques- 
ion of industrial organization. In coming to a decis- | 


n on this subject, we have obtained ample assistance | 








roma literary production writien by Louis Napoleon, | 
rhen he had small prospect of becoming the President | 
ofa Republic ; and, therefore, more likely to declare | 
ne real sentiments of his mind.* “From this docu- | 
fat, and other circumstances that have transpired, it | 
ould seem that “Louis Napoleon is not merely sup- 
anil be favorable to the co-operative organization 
a uatry, but has declared his earnest desire for the 

*ption of that only system by which justice can be| 
p'© to the producers of wealth ; and in which docu- 


S ** On th 
8 ae of Paupertam,”* by Prince Louis Napoleon Buo- 


by Cleave, Shoe 


the only rational means to remove those effects ; 
namely, to change the circumstances which produce 
the evils, for others which will have the contrary ef- 
fect. This is the only true principle of government ; 
and that a man is at the head of the French nation— 
a nation whose example is so powerfully influential 
over the modes of thought and the political proceed- 
ings of the world at large—who appreciates this great 


| Principle, is a most hopeful augury for all who are 
., friendly to human progress, in goodness, rationality, 


and general welfare and happiness. 

We will now proceed to give an analysis of the pub- 
lished views of Lovis Napoteon on Social Reform ; 
only further premising, that though he speaks of the 
working classes more especially, the plans which he 
advocates are calculated to produce, for all classes, 
under wise regulations and development, much greater 
advantages of employment and personal comfort and 
happiness, than can be attained, even by the most 
successful, in competitive society ; which makes man 
the opponent of man, and perpetually stimulates his 
love of self, with all the inferior passions ; while, un- 
der co-operative institutions, he will be the brother 
and friend of all his fellows, and will be constantly 
excited to feel and act harmoniously and kindly tow- 
ards them. 

We would request our readers to bear in mind, 
also, that, as the author himself remarks, it is not the 
details, but the great principles of the plan, that are of 
moment. The latter being proved and admitted, the 
former become mere matters of arrangement for car- 
rying out the principles in the best manner. 

In order to place the subject in the clearest as- 
pect, we have taken the liberty of making some trans- 
positions , but we have, in all cases, adhered strictly 


to the text. . 
In the course of the publication, the author thus dis- 


" tinetly states his truly enlightened views of the Durigs 
| op GoveRNMENTs, and of the mode in which nations 


must henceforward be governed. He says: 

“ To govern, means no longer to rule the people by 
violence and physical force ; but the art of conducting 
them towards a more glorious future, by appealing to 
their reasons and feelings. 

«« The reign of castes is over. We can only govern 
now by the masses It is, therefore, necessary to or- 
ganize them. that they may reduce their wishes to 
form ; and to discipline them, so that they may be di- 
rected towards,and enlightened upon, their real inter- 
ests.” 

Again, he observes, that, 

‘« Every one who is animated by a love for his species 
demands justice for the working classes ; who seem to 
be disinherited of all the benefits of civilisation.” 

And again, 

“ To ameliorate the condition of men, you must al- 


| ways place before them some attainable object, which 


may at once be honorable and honored.” ; 
“ The working classes,” he says, “ possess nothing. 


| give them both rights and future prospects, and elevate 
| them in the scale of society by combination, education, 


and discipline.” 


| 
With a statesman possessing such views, at the head | 


of her government, provided he have firmness to resist 





| yield a very small rent of 8 franes an acre. ‘They are | 
| like sunk capital, benefiting noone. Let the chambers | 











counteracting influences, what magnificent results may 
not France be expected to realise, for herself and the 
world ! 

Referring to the existing system, Lovis NaroLron 
thus distinctly and powerfully condemns it. 

“ We do not produce sufficient, we do not consume 
e . 
“Ttis a stigma upon our civilization, that, in the 
nineteenth century, the tenth part of our population 


ufaeturing produce which cannot be sold, and agricul- 
tural supplies which cannot be consumed.” 


CONDEMNATION or tur EXISTING SYSTEM. 


“ The wealth of a country depends upon the prosper- 
ity of agriculture and industry, the developement of 
commerce at home and abroad, and a justand equitable 
distribution of the revenue. There is not one of these 
different elements of prosperity which is not undermin- 
ed in France by an organic defect. All independent 


minds acknowledge it. They differ only in regard to | 


the remedies to be applied. 

“ Labour, the source of al! wealth, has neither system 
organization, nor aim. It is like a machine working 
withouta regulator, aud totally unconcerned about its 
moving power. Crushing between its wheels alike 
men and matter, it depopulates the country, crowds the 


population into narrow spaces without air, enfeebles | 


both mind and body, and finally, casts into the street, 
when it no longer requires them, those men who, to 


gain something, have sacrificed strength, youth, and ex- | 


istenee. Like a veritable Saturn, manufacturing indus- 
try devours its children, and lives but upon their de- 
struction. 

“ The reward of labour is left to chance or violence, 
The master either oppresses, or the workman revolts. 

“ Home Commerce suffers, because industry produces 
too much in comparison with the slender requital it 
gives to the producer ; whilst Agriculture does not pro- 


duce sufficient. The nation is thus composed of pro- | pending 46 millions of francs in preventing or punish- 


| ing attacks made upon property;—whilst sacrificeing 


decers who cannot sell, and of famished consumers 
who cannot buy. This loss of balance causes the go- 
vernment here, asin England, to go to China, in search 
of some thousands of consumers ; whilst there are mil- | 
lions of French or English, who are stripped of every | 
thing, and who, if they could purchase sufficient food | 
and clothing, would create a commercial movement | 
much more considerable than that caused by the most | 
advantageous treaties. 

“ Speaking statistically, each inhabitant of Fraace 
annually consumes 271 hectolitres of wheat and barley, 
which make 328 rations of bread per head per annum ; 
of.butchers meat 20 kiiogrammes ; of wine, 70 litres ; 
sugar 3-4 kilogrammes. 

“ This means, humanly speaking, that there are in 
France millions who eat neither bread, meat, nor sugar, 
and whe drink no wine. 

“ The rich consume 365 rations of bread instead of 
328 ; 180 kilogrammes of meat instead of 20 ; and 365 
litres of wine instead of 70; and 50 kilogrammes of sugar 
instead of3'and two-filths.* 


THE REMEDY. 


should be in rags and perishing from want, amidst man- | 
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| decree that all these uncultivated lands shall belong in 
right to the working association, on condition that they 
annually pay to the actual proprietors the same 


; amount which they receive now. Let them consign 
_the idle acres to the idle arms. and these two unproduc- 
| tive capitals will spring into life, the one operating 
| upon the other. ° 
“ Then the means will have been discovered of mit- 
igating misery by enriching the country. 
| To avoid the reproach of thggeration, we will sup- 
pose that two-thirds of these nine erg of acres can 
be given up to the associations, and that the remainder 
/may be either unarable or occupied by houses, rivers, 
jeanals, &e. There will remain 6,127,000 acres to be 
| cleared, 

“ This work would be rendered possible by the cre- 
ation of agricultural colonies, which, when scattered 
jall over France, wouid form the basis of a single and 
| vast organization, of which all the poor workmen might 
be members although not individual proprietors.” 

[But, in time, as will afterwards be seen, collective 
proprietors. | 


Tue Fonvs.—* The necessary advance of money 
for the creation of these colonies ought to be furnished 
by the state. According to our estimate, 300 millions 


| of franes or £12,000,000, payable in four years would 
| be required. 
| “ After the lapse of that time these colonies, by afford- 
ing the means of existence to a great mass of workmen, 
would be a direct benefit. At the end often years, the 
| Government might levy a land tax of eight millions of 
| franes, or £320,000, without counting the natural in- 
|crease of indirect taxes, which always augment in 
| proportion to the consumption, which expands with the 
general comfort of the people. 
“ This advance of 300 millions of francs would not 


| then be a sacrifice but a magnificent investment of 


|money ; and could the State, on contemplating the 
grandeur of the object, refuse it, whilst annually ex- 


every year 300 millions of francs in teaching the trade 
of soldiering ;—and whilst proposing an expenditure 
of 120 millions of franes in the construction of new 
prisons ? 

In short, the nation which, without perishing, gave 
2,000 millions to the invaders of France, which with- 
out murmuring paid 1000 millions to emigrants, which 
without alarm expended 300 millions on the fortifica- 


| tions of Paris ; will that nation, I ask, hesitate to ad- 
| vance 300 millions in four years to abolish pauperism, 


to relieve the community of the enormous burdens im- 
posed by misery, and to augment the territorial wealth 
by more than 1,000 millions?” 

[The question of funds might be simplified and facil- 
itated, and delay in the completion of the colonies 
might be avoided by the issue of exchequer bills, secur- 
ed upon the colonies, which might be of a suitable 
value to circulate generally as money, until bought up 
in exchange for surplus produce. } 

Tue Orcanizarron—“ The unorganised mass are 
nothing ; united, they are everything : without organi- 


« Must we, however, to ward off those evils, subject sation they can neither speak themselves nor make 


industry to an iron yoke, 
which alone it flourishes, and in one word slay it be- 
cause it slays others, without calculating the immense 
benefits it confers ? 
to curé its wounded, and avert its wounds. 


deprive it of that liberty on | others understand them ; they cannot even receive or 


act upon a common impulse. 
“On the one hand, the voice of twenty millions of 


We believe thatit will be sufficient | ™€", scattered over a vast territory, is lost in echo; on 
It is urgent the other, there is no language sufficiently strong and 


to do so, for society is no fictitious being. It is a body, | Persuasive to spring from a central pointgand bear to 


composed of flesh and bone, which cannot prosper un- 
less all its component parts are ina state of perfect 
health. We must have an efficacious remedy for the 
evils endured by industry. The welfare of the country, 


twenty millions of consciences, without recognised me- 
diators, the severe doctrines of power. 

*“ But since the masses need instruction, and the go- 
vernment requires to be restrained,and even enlightened 


the voice of humantiy, and even tne interest of govern- | 95 the interest of the greatest number, it is absolutely 


ment, imperatively demand it. 

“ Instead of seeking consumers in China, let us in- 
crease our territorial wealth. Let us employ al] the 
idle arms for the benefit of all the wretched and indus- 
trious ; and let us not forget that France, which has 
been so richly endowed by Heaven, contains within 
herself all the elements of prosperity. 

« Labour, which creates easy circumstances, and 
those again which add to consumption, from the real 
basis of a nation’s prosperity. The first duty, then, o 
a wise and able minister, is to endeavour by improving 
agriculture and th® condition of the masses, to increase 
home comsumption, which is now very far from its 
height. ' 

“ [tis averred that the extreme divisibility of pro- 
perty tends to ruin agriculture ; and yet the re-enact- 
ment of the law of Primogeniture, wiich maintained 
the great estates and favoured the cultivation of the 
soil, is now an impossibility. We may congratulate 
ourselves in a political point of view, that it is so. 

«“ What should be done? Here it is. Our law o 
equality relative to the division of property ruins agri- 
culture. Thisinconvenience must be remedied by as- 
sociation, which, by employing every idle arm, shall 
re-create great estates, and increase cultivation, with- 
out causing any disadvantage to our political principles. 
Manufacturing industry continually draws the popula- 
tion into towns, and enervates them. We must recal 
those into fields, who are too numerous in towns, and 
invigorate their minds and bodies in the country. 

« Industry may be at once a source of ruin or fer- 
tility, according as its course is guided. We demand, 
for the floating mass of workmen vast places of refuge, | 
where there minds and bodies may be equally develop- | 
ed ; refuges Which, when the national activity is parti- | 
ally superseded, shall preserve the surplas unemployed | 
labour to restore it again in proportion to the general | 
demand. 

« We demand, inone word, veritable labour reser- 
yoirs, which would always maintain at its level the in- | 
dustry of the country. 

« To accomplish a projeet so worthy of the demo- 
cratic and philanthropic spirit of the age, so neces- 
sary for the general well being, and.so useful to the 


| 
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* 4 Litre is 2,1133, pints, English. Heetolitre 26,419 gallons. Kilo- 
gramme, 2 lb. 3 02, 5 drachms. 


necessary that there should be in society two equally 
powerful movements ; the action of power upon the 
mass, and the re-action of the mass upon power. 

“ These seperate influences cannot act without col- 
lision, except through mediators, who at once possess 
the confidence of those whom they represeat, and the 
confidence of those who rule. 

“These mediators would possess the confidence of 
the first, the moment they were freely elected by them, 


f | and they would deserve the confidence of the second; 


the moment they filled an important place in society ; 
for one may say in general, that man is that which the 
functions he performs obliges him to be. Guided by 
these considerations wewish to see created between the 
workmen and their employers, an intermediate class, 
enjoying rights legaliy recognised, and elected by the 
whole mass of workmen. 

“This intermediate class would form the corps of 
managers or overseers. We should like all the work- 
ing-men to assemble in their respective communes 


f | every year, and proceed to the election of their repre- 


sentatives or overseers, in the proportion of one to every 
ten workmen. Good conduct would be the sole quali- 
fication. 

“ Every manufacturer, or farmer, or any tradesman 
whatever, should be compelled by law to have a mana- 
ger, whenever he employed more than ten workmen ; 
and to pay him double the amount of a common work- 
man. 

« ‘Phese managers would perform amongst the work- 


ling classes the same duty that non-commissioned 
| officers d6 in the army ; they would compose the first 


step in the social hierarchy, stimulating the laudable 
ambition of all, by showing them a recompense easy 
to be obtained. 

“ Elevated in their own estimation by the duties 
they had to perform, they would be compelled to set an 
example of good conduct. According to this plan, 
every ten of the workmen would contain within them- 
selves the germ of perfection. 

«“ The question of giving an impulse to the mass, of 
enlightening them, of appealing to them, and of caus- 
ing them to act, is found to rest simply in the relation 
which one bears to ten. 


We most make them proprictors of the soil. They pos- repose of society, three thiogs are necessary :—lIst a | a Suppose there are twenty-five millions of men, who 
sess no wealth save in their arms. We must employ | ce 2nd, The advancement of funds from the budget. | exist by —— alone ; there would be two millions 
| these, so as tomake them: useful to all. They are like | 3rd Organization. | and a half o oe or intermediate agents, to 
| Helots in the midst of a Sabyrite people. We must give |“ +... Law.—* There are in France, according to | whom they could appeal with greater confidence, be- 
them a position in society, and bind their interests to official agricultural statistics, 9,190,000 acres of uneul- cause they participate at-once in the interests of those 
the soil. Finally, the working classes are without or- | tivated lands belonging to government, to boroughs or who obey, _ well as of those who « ommand. 
ganization, attachments, rights, or prospects. We must | individuals. These heaths, commons, or pasture lands, hese managers would be divided into two classes. 


The first would belong to private industry ; the second 
would be employed in the agricultural establishments. 
And, we repeat, this different mission would be the re- 
sult of the right of direct election by all the working 
classes.” 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE COLONIES. 
Extent oF THe System.—* Let us suppose that the 


three preceding measures have been adopted. The 25 
millions of actual workmen have their representatives, his collars adn his scourges. ld Se b . 
and the fourth part of the agricultural area of France The war between wit and Puritanism soon becam 
is their property ; supposing they did, as they most as- |# war between wit and morality. ‘The hostility excit- 
suredly would in the end, purchase the actual proprie- |¢d by a grotesque aiesemy © of virtue did not Pred 
torship virtue herself. Whatever the canting Rondhea h 
“In each depariment of France, and in the first in- | regarded with reverence was insulted. Whatever he 
stance, wherever the uncultivated lands were agricul- | had proscribed was favored. Because he had = 
tural colonies would be established, offering food, edu- scrupulous about trifles, all scruples were treated wit 


cation, religious instruction, and work, to all who re- 
quired them ; and God knows the number is great in 
France.” 

Genera Manacement.——“ The managers of these 
Colonies would be in proportion of one to ten, as in 
private business, 

“ Above the managers there would be directors, 
whose duties would be to teach practical agriculture. 
These directors would be elected by the workmen and 
managers combined. 

“ Before they were eligible they would require to 


produce proof of actical knowledg of agriculture. 

“ Finally, abov@ the directors, managers, and work- 
ers, there would be a governor for each colony. He 
would be nominated by the united directors and mana- 
gers.” 


“The administration would be composed of the 
governor, one third of the directors, and two-thirds of 
the managers.” , 

* Genera, Discip.sie— A severe discipline would 
reign over these colomies. Life would there be salu- 
tary but rough, for their object is not to hatch idlers, 
but to enable men by healthy and remunerative labour 
as well as by moral education, 


‘The workmen and their families would be treated 
in the simplest manner poasible 

“ Lodging, food, and clothing would be regulated by 
the army tariff; for military organisation is the only 


me which is based at once on the comfort of all its 
members and the strictest economy. 

“ These establishments, however, would not be 
military, they would only borrow from the army its 
admirable order, and that would be all. 

“ The army is simply an organization. The work- 
ing class would form an sssociation. These two bodies 
differ in principle and object. 

“The army is an organisation which, requiring to 
execute blindly and with promptitude the command of 
the chief, ought to have for its basis a hierarchy, be- 
ginning from above. 

“ The working classes form an association, whose 
leaders would have no other duties except to regulate 
and execute the general will ; its hierarchy ought then 
to result from election. 

That which we propose, then, has no connection 
with military colonies. 


—————_— ——— 


Roundhead had no better quarter to expect from those 






whom he had persecuted than a cruel slave driver can 
expect from insurgent slaves still bearing the marks of 


‘derison, Because he had covered his failings with the 
mask of devotiou, men were encoruaged to obtrude 
‘with cynic imprudence all their most scagdalous vices 
on the public eye. Because he had punished illiet love 
with barbarious severity, virgin purity and conjugal 
fidelity were to be made a jest. To that sanctimonious 
jargon, which was his shibboleth, wits opposed another 
‘jargon not less absurd and much more odious. As he 
never opened his mouth except in scriptural phrase, | 
the new breed of wits and fine gentlemen never open- 
‘ed their mouths without uttering ribaldry of which a 
| porter would now be ashamed, and without calling on 
‘their Maker to curse them, sink them, confound them, 
| blast them, and damn them. : 
It is not strange, therefore, that our polite literature, 
when it revived with the revival of the old civil and 
ecclesiastical policy, should have been profoundly im- 
‘moral. A few eminent men, who belonged to an ear- 
lier and better age, were exempt from the general | 
contagion The verse of Waller still breathed the 
\sentiments which had animated a more chivalrous 
| generation. Cowley, distinguished at once as a loya- 
|list and as a man of letters, raised his voice courage- 
ously against the immorality which disgraced both 
‘letters and loyalty. A mightier spirit unsubdued by 
| pain, danger, poverty, obloquy, and blindness, meditat- 
‘ed, undisturbed by the obscene tumult which raged all 
around, a song so sublime and so holy thatit would 
‘not have misbecome the lips of those ethereal Virtues 
whom he saw, with that inner eye which no calamity 
could darken, flinging down on the jasper pavement 
their crowns of amaranth and gold. The vigorous 
| and fertile genius of Butler, if it did not altogether 
jeseape the prevailing infection, took the disease in a 
| mild form. Btt these were men whose minds had been 
trained ina world which had passed away. They 
gave place in no long time to a younger generation of 
poets ; and of that generation, from Dryden down to 
Durfey, the common characteristic was hard hearted, 
shameless, swaggering,licentiousness,at once inelegant 
and inhuman. The influence of these writers was 
doubtless noxious, yet less noxious than it would have 
been had they been less depraved. The poison which 
they administered was so strong, that it was. in no 
long time, rejected with nausea. None of them an- 
derstoood the dangerous art of associating images of 
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Dwe...Lines or THE Workmen.—* Until the colony vo pleasure with all that is endearing and en- 


yielded profit. all the workmen would be lodged in 
barracks constructed like military ones. 

These immense healthy constructions, built on a 
small scale, would contain ten men and their overseers 
or one family. 

“ In many depertments there are similar barracks 
near the sugar manafacturies. 

“ Every beginning is difficult. Thus we have not 
discovered the means of creating these agricultural 
colonies economically without establishing camps where 
in the outset, our workmen would be in barracks like 
our troops 

“ As soon as the receipts surpass the expenses, the 
barracks would be replaced by more healthy biildings, 
erected according toa matured plan.” 

Scnoois, &c.—* Accessory buildings would then 
be added to afford the members of the colony and 
their children both civil and religious instruction.” 

ABopes FoR THE A@ep AND Inginm.—*“ Finally, vast 
hospitals would be built for the infirm, and for those 
whose age made labour impossible.” 

Annvat Accounts.—‘ Every year the accounts 
would be published, laid before the general assembly 
of workinen, fad sul:miited to the general council of the 
department for their approval, who would hkewise have 
the right to discharge the manager or directors who 
had exhibited any incapacity.” 

Annvat Conrerence——* Every year the governors 
of colonies would have to proceed to Paris, and there, 
under the presidence of the Minister of the Interior, 
discuss the best means of employing their funds, for the 
general benefit of the association.” 

[We are compelled for want of space, to defer the 
conclusion of this notice until next week; when we pro- 
pose to give the substance of the calculations, &c., by 
which Lovis Napo.eon supports his plans, and proves 
their practicability, and the immense advantages they 
would secure to the population. 





From Mr. Macaulay’s History. 
English Literature in 1655. 


“The wits and the Puritans had never been on 
friendly terms. There was no sympathy between the 
classes. They looked on the whole system of human 
life from different points and in different lights. The 
earnestness of each was the jest of the other. The 
pleasures of each were the tormentsof the other. To 
the stern precision even the innocent sport of the fan- 
ey seemed a crime. ‘To light and festive natures the 
solemnity of the zealous brethren furnished copious 
matter of ridicule. From the Reformation to the civil 
war, almost every writer, gifted with a fine sense of 
the ludicous, had taken some opportunity of assailing 
the straight haired, snufiling, whining saints, who 
christened their children out of the Book of Nehemiah, 
who groaned in spirit at the sight of Jack in the Green, 
and who thought it impious to taste plum porridge on 
Christmas day. At length a time came wheff the 
laughers began to look grave in theirturn. The rigid, 
ungainly zealots, after having furnished mach good 
sport during two generations,rose up in arms,conquer- 
ed, ruled, and, grimly smiling, trod down under their 
feet the whole crowd of mockers. The wounds inflict- 
ed by gay and petulant malice were retaliated with the 
gloomy and implacable walice peculiar to bigots who 
mistake their own rancour for virtue. The theatres 
were closed. The players were flogged. The press 
was put under the guardianship of austere licensers. 
The Muses were banished from their own favorite 
haunts. Cowley was ejected from Cambridge, and 
Crashaw from Oxford. The young candidate for acad- 
emical honors was no longer required to write Ovidian 
episttles or Virgilian pastorials, but was strictly interro 
gated by a synod of louring Supralapsarians as to the 
day and hour when he experienced the new birth. 
Such a system was of course frvitful of hypocrites. 
Under sober clothing and under visages composed to 
the expression of austerity lay hid during several years, 
the intense desire was gratified. The Restoration 
emancipated thousands of minds from a yoke which 


had become insurportable. Jhe old fight reeommenced, Louis Napoleon bestows the same favor. 


but with an animosity altogether new. It was now 


nobling. None of them was aware that a certain) 
decorum is essential even to voluptiousness, that dra- 

pery may be more alluring than exposure, and that 

the imagination may be far more powerfully moved 

by delicate hints which impel it to exert itself than by 

gross descriptions which it takes in passively. 

The spirit of the Antpuritan reaction pervades al- 
most the whole polite literature of the reign of Charles 
the Second. But the very quintesence of that spirit 
will be found in the comic drama. The playhouses, 
shut by the meddling fanatic in the day of his power, 
were again crowded. To their old attractions new 
und more powerful attractions had been added. Sce- 
nery, dresses, and decorations, such as would now be 
thought mean and absurd, but such as would have been 
esteemed incredibly magnificent by those who, early 
in the seventeenth century, sat on the filthy benches of 
the Hope, or under the thatched roof of the Rose, 
dazzeld the eyes of the multitude. The fascination 
of sex was called in to aid the facination of art: and 
the young spectator saw, with emotions unknown to 
the contemporaries of Shakspeare and Johnson, tender 
and sprightly heroines pesonified by lovely women. 
From the day on which the theatres were reopened they 
became seminaries of vice ; and the evil propagated it- 
self. The profligacy of the representations soon drove 
away sober people. The frivolous and dissolue who 
remained required every year stronger and stronger 
stimulants. Thus the artist corrupted the spectators, 
and the spectators the artists, till the turpitude. of the 
drama became such as must astonish all who are not 
aware that extreme relaxation is the natural effect of 
extreme restraint, and that an age of hypocrisy is, in 
the regular course of things, ‘followed by an age of 
impudence. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the times than the 
care with which the poets contrived to put all their 
loosest verses into the mouths of women. The com- 
position in which the greatest license was taken were 
the epilogues. They were almost always recited by 
favorite actresses ; and nothing charmed the depraved 
audience so much as to hear lines grossly indecent 
repeated by a beauuful girl, who was supposed to have 
not yet lost her innocence. 

Uur theatre was indebted in that age for many plots 
and characters to Spain, to France, and to the old 
English masters ; but whatever our dramatists touched 
they tainted. In their imitations the houses of Caldron’s 
stately and high spirited Castilian gentlemen became 
sties of vice, Shakespear’s Viola a procuress, Moliere’s 
misanthrope a ravisher, Loliere’s Agnes an Adulteress. 
Nothing could be so pure orso heroic but that it be- 
came foul and ignoble by transfusion through those 
foul and ignoble minds.”— Literary World. 





Sociatism.—Socialism is stronger here than ever ; it 
gains ground against all opposition. The Bank of the 
People concerning which | wrote you at length some- 
time since is about being put into operation. It will 
start with a provisional capital of a million of francs in 
shares of five francs; a quarter of this capital is to be 
employed at the outset and the balance called in as it 
may be necessary. When it is fully established it will 
cease to need a capital, as 1 have explained in former 
letters. For the present its rate of interest on joans 
and advances is to be 2 per cent. The members are 
to decide when it shall reduce it to the mere expenses 
of its management. When this is done it will pérform 

| for the interest what the mutual principle has done for 
the rate of assurance. Then farewell to tyranny of 
capital with all forms of usury and shaving ! 





Paris Gossip. 


The Paris correspondent of the Boston Chronotype 
tells the following. 


Gorne.—A caricature has just appeared which re- 
presents Lamartine kicking Louis Philippe out of office; 
in turn he is similarly expelled by Cavaignac, on whom 
Underneath 


is written “ The sequal shortly.” The wit is coarse 


not a eportive combat, but a war to the death. The but the idea is prophetic. 


THE HARBINGER. 


Cutvren’s Booxs.— But the most illustrious ofall 
booksellers in our boyish days, not for his great na 
not for his dinners, not for his riches that we know of, 
nor for any tull-grown celebrity, but for certain little 
penny books, radiant with gold and rich with bad 
pictures, was Mr. Newberry, the famous children’s 
bookseller, ‘ at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard,’ 
next Ludgate street. The house is still occupied by 
a successor, and children may have books there as 
formerly,—but not the same. The gilding, we con- 
fess, we regret; gold, somehow, never looked so well 
asin ‘adorning literature ‘The pictures also,—may 
we own that we prefer the uncouth coats, the staring 
blotted eyes, and round pieces of rope for hats, of our 
very badly drawn cotemporaries, tu all the proprieties 
of modern embelishmenits ? We own the superiority 
of the latter, and would have it proceed and prosper; 
but a boy of our time was much admired, though his 
coat looked like his grandfarther’s, The engraveings 
probably were of that date. Enormous, however, is 
the improvement upon the morals of these little books; 
and there we give them up, and with unmitigated de- 
light. The good little boy, the hero of the infant liter- 
ature in those days, stood, it must be acknowledged, 
the chance of beinga very selfish man. His virtue 
consisted in being different from some other little boy, 
perhaps his brother; and his reward was having a 
fine coach to ride in, and being a King Pepin. Now- 
a-day, since the world has had a, great moral earth- 
quake that set it thinking, the little boy promises to be 
much more of a man; thinks of others, as well as 
works for himself; and looks for his reward to a 
character for good sense and beneficence. In no re- 
spect is the progress of the age more visible, or more 
importantly so, than in this apparently trifling matter. 
The most bigoted opponents of rational education are 
obliged to adopt a portion of its spirit, in order to re- 
tain a hold which their own teachinge must according- 
ly undo ; and if the times were not full of hopes in 
other respects, we should point to this evidence of their 
advancement, and be content with it. 

“ One of the most pernicious mistakes of the old 
children’s books, was the inculeation of a spirit of re- 
venge and cruelty, in the tragic examples which were 
intended to deter their readers from idleness and diso- 
bedience. One, if he did not behave himself, was to 
be shipwrecked, and eaten by lions ; another to be- 
come acriminal, who was uot to be taught better, bat 
renders a mere wicked contrast to the luckier virtue ; 
and, above all, none were to be poor but the vicious, 
and none to ride in their coaches but little Sir Charles | 
Grandisons, and alfperfect sheriffs. We need not say 
how contrary this was to the real spirit of Christianity , 
which, at the same time, they so much insisted on. 
The perplexity in after life, when reading of poor Phi- 
losophers and rich vicious men, was in propoition ; or 
rather virtue and mere worldly success became con- 
founded. In the present day, the profitableness of good 
conduct is still inculeated, but in a sounder spirit. 
Charity makes ihe proper allowance for all ; and none 
are excluded from the hope of being wiser and happier. 
Men, in short are not taught to love and labor for 
themselves alone,or for their little dark corners of ego- 
tism ; but to take the world along with them into a 
brighter sky of improvement ; and to discern the want 
of success in snccess itself, if not accompanied by a 
liberal knowledge. 

The Seven Champions of Christendom’ Valentiné 
and Oorson, and other books of the fictitious class, 
which have survived their more rational brethern (as 
the latter thought themselves,)are of a mugh better or- 
der, and, indeed, survive by a natural instinct in society 
to that effect. With many absurdities, they have a 
general tone of manly and social virtue, which may 
be safely left to itself. The absurdities wear out, and 
the good remains. Nobody in these times will think 
of meeting giants and dragons; of giving blows that 
confound an army, or tearing the hearts out of two 
lions on each side of him, as easily as if he were dip- 
ping his hands into a lottery. But there are still giants 
and wild beasts to encounter, of another sort, the con- 
quest of which requires the old enthusiasm and disin- 
terestedness ; arms and war are to be checked in their 
career, and have been co, by that new might of opinion 
to which everybody may contribute much in his single 
voice ; and wild men, or those who would become so, 
are tamed, by education and brotherly kindness, into 
ornaments of civil life.’—-Lesgh Hunt. 





Tue cate J.T. S. Suttivan.—American society 
has lost one of its most brilliant ornaments by the 
death of John T. 8S, Sullivan, last Saturday, at Bos- 
ton. Mr. Sullivan was the only surviving son of the 
late Hon. William Sullivan, and a grandson of General 
Sullivan. He was educated in the best schools of his 
native country and of Europe. He spoke and wrote 
in several languages with elegance, as a magazinist he 
had distinguished himself by many graceful composi- 
tions in prose and verse, and as a historical writer by 
many reviews. and by an edition of his father’s “ Let- 
ters on Public Characters,” published by Carey and 
Hart. He had for some time been engaged upon a 
History of Parties in the United States, for which his 
father’s MS. collections, notes and extensive corres- 
pondence, furnished a great amount of valuable mate- 
rial. Mr. Sullivan, however, was best known as a 
man of society, in which his various accomplishments 
gave him an extraordinary reputation. He was one of 
the handsomest men of the age, of the most easy and 
courtly manners, and a versatility which made him the 
delight of almost every variety of persons admitted to 
his acquaintance. Ranger, the comedian, declared 
him the best raconteur in the world; and when the 
witty, brilliant and versatile Lover heard him sing 
some of his songs, and relate in his inimitable manner, 
some of the stories which himself bad written his first 
impulse wasto recall the advertisements of an enter- 
tainment he had proposed,as he “knew of no artist 
who must no’ appear under a disadvantage in a society 
which was familiar with such astonishing talents.” 
Mr. Sullivan was a lawyer, and had for several years 
resided in Philadelphia. — Tribune 





II. From C—u—t D’'Ors—y to L—s N—p—l—n. 
“Cher Prince: Your position reminds me of an anec-, 
dote told of the man who won an Elephant in a raffle 
and was much perplexed what to do with his large prize 
You have won your Elephant. 

“ [tis indeed embarrassing. You cannot satisly 
everybody. Pardon me, if I say rather, I do not 
thtnk you can satisfy anybody, for every part expect 
of you something different from the other. 

“ For your obliging offer—I must answer no. The 
Art engross me whollyel have taken to religious 
painting in the great style, and find it attracts wonder- 
fully. Apropos— if the portfolio of the Embassy to 
St James’ be to dispose of, it might be well to have 
one who may, without fatuity But you will under- 
stand me,a demi mot. 

“IT embrace youa thousand timer 


“ Your devoted 





D’ors—r.” 











Tue Parvosorny or Lasor.—How to make j 
attractive, is one of present social a 
Work is a haman ovcemy, and exercise is necessary 
a romp ae is felt =, a curse. Every 

i to be actively engaged at something ; byt ;, ; 
nevertheless true that protracted, and eae mae . 
wearisome, whether it tasks our muscular power 
not. We do not love toil, and drudgery—and we ,” 
very apt to think that some other occupation would 
suit us better than the one in which we are engaged 

But there are certain conditions that render all king, 
of labor delightfal. When aman has a Passion fo, 
any particular work, he pose oe ardor, ang 
pleasure. The author writes hour after hour, wii) 
sustaining enthusiasm—the artist works hard and long 
at his picture or statue—the gardener who loves his 
employment, never gets tired. 

Bat it is to be observed that all these labors hay, 
another pleasant element—that of variety. The thor 
is constantly producing something new—the artis, is 
engeged in various portions of his work and bring; 
them to pesfection—the gardener hasa little world ‘ 
objects under his care. and he sees their Progress from 
day to day. . 

Besides enthusiasm and variety, there is another 
condition of pleasent or attractive labor ; and that is 
society. Work is always pleasant and easy, where 
many persons can join together ; especially where me, 
and women can engage init. Our country life gives 
us many illustrations of this principle. 

For instance, there is not much harder work than to 
sit down alone, and husk corn, hour after hour; ye, 
what ie pleasanter tha a husking? Rolling logs, anj 
lifting timbers are hard work, but a log rolling or 4 
raising is a festival. What a monotonous and tiresom, 
task it is to pare apples and prepare them for drying 
yet what rusic scene is nicer than a paring bee? 

We may draw illustrations from our pleasaures an; 
amusements. Ifa man were to go into a room alone 
and dance all by himself for four or five hours, he 
would be very much fatigued, and would demandgoo4 
wages ; butgivethe seme man a little music, anj 
some agreeable company,and he will not only dance 
six hours, without thinking of fatigue, but is very 
willing to pay a good day’s wages for the privilege. 

There are no: many kinds of work, harder tha 
rowing a boat ; but give a man genial companions, fine 
scenery, and a pleasant excursion,and he will neve; 
think of fatigue. Dragging a fire engine through the 
sireets, working the machine, and tighting a fire, ¢qjj 
forth great muscular exertion ; yet how nobly is it per. 
formed, without wages. by men who are incited by 
enthusiam, cheered by association, and enticed by 
variety. 

There is no kind of exertion that is not tiresome by 
monotony and solitude ; there is none that cannot b- 
made delightful by variety and social enjoyment ; and 
ifwe add to these the spirit of rivalry, or honorabje 
competition, we find enjhusiasm and pleasure. 

What kind of labor tasks the powers of exertion 
more than a game of cricket—yet cricket is play, because 
it combines association and competition. Reaping and 
mowing matches have a similar excitement. 

In Europe, the harvest time and the vintage, ar 
seasons of joy and festivity, though they involve 
the hardest labor of the year. The vintage especially, 
is a great testval. Men, women and children, work 
from morningtill night, day after day, gathering the 
grapes, and carrying them to the wine press. Ladies 
and gentlemen from the cities, come to witness and 
join in the labor’ The laborers sing together in 
chorus, and one group answers to another. At the 
wine press is stationed a little band of music for there 
the work is hardest ; but the strongest, young fellow: 
leap into the press, with their naked feet, and dance 
the red wine out of the bursting grapes. The labo 
would be terribly fatiguing withovt these accessaries, 
but with them it is mere sport. 

Children are never tired of their games, though ther 
involve great exertion. But oblige aboy to play alone, 
orto continue one game ten hours a day, and kk 
would be tired enough. 

Now wnat is wanting to make industry attractive! 
Give variety, society and rivalry, and all work is bu 
play. 1s not this the solution of the problem ?—Su- 


day Dispatch. 





Inrerestinc CorresponpEence.—Louis Napoieor' 
most intimate friend while he was in London was tit 
famous Count D’Orsay. Punch thus hits off one « 
the supposed consequencesfof this intimacy in the fo- 
lowing correspondence : 

( Translation.) 

I. From P—e N—p—I—n to the C—- 
D’Ors—y. “Cher Comit: It is very embarrassing 
The accounts, as they come in. swell my majority more 
and more. I shalicertainly be returned, and by i 
absolute majority. Then, you see,I am President # 
once, and the Assembly will not be called in to de 
between me and my rival, this excellent Cavaigna 
It istoo mach honor forme. My dear frends, I hav 
been too calm, too prudent. They have found 0 
they say, that Tam aman of vast capacity. 
discovered ideas in my bulleune, of which I had 
conception. The 'nvalides insist upon it, that 1 am 
restore the armies, wars, and glories of the Empit: 
the Legitimists, that [ am to overthrow the Repubit | 
the Oaleanists, that I am to rule through a Dyna 
Ministry, and 80 pave the way for the amiable Pr-0* 
de Jo-nv-li-e ; the 6piciers, that I am to raise the 9 p® 
cents to par,; the Red Men, that lam to opeo ™ 
career for the talents, society, substitute the sens“ 
duty for the sense of self-interest, set up associali® 
for comsetition, and extirpate vice and misery. 


“ All this is vast mission fora single man 20 | 
nat 


being to feel unequal to the actual situation. “ 
sit W! 


to bedone? I repeat, it isembarrassing to a 
the eyes of Europe upon one. Furnish me, my 
friend, with a programme. You have much exper®™™ 
of society. Perhaps you might be willing to aid mf 
here in persons. At least open to me your heat. 

am indeed in an embarassment, but stil! eat! 


L—s N—r—1—* 


yours. 





Poutican ann Sociat France.—lIn a lecture “ 
publie hygiene, delivered by M. H. Roges 00" 
(given in the Medical Times) at the Faculty of Met 
icine, Paris, he observes ;—Into whose hands Fam 
is to fall, whether she is to be governd by kings, ") 

| directors, presidents, or consuls, are now questions 
secondary importance, the political organisatio® “! ‘d 
Government is but the outward form, the drap*') 
the social organisation ; the latter constitutes ‘%* “ 
probiem, the principal and most essential ques¥° 
France to solve. 


o i 





A farce now playing at the Vaudeville b** at 
success. It is called, “La Propriete ces! km 
Proudhon is of course the hero, The peculiar 
his appearance and manners are admirably unit 
The piece itself is, however, flat and witless. 
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For the Harbinger. 
Greenwood Cemetery in October. 
BY &. B. B. 

My idea of Greenwood had been that of # dark and 
ately forest, as yet only partially redeemed from itsna- 
tive wildness, by the hand of man. You may imagine 
how forcibly I was impressed by its appearance in the 

of October, 1848. Not only by itssplendid monu- 
ents, and by the artistic arrangement of its superb trees 
and gracefully swelling hills, and broad vales, but by the 

us hues of the foliage, which con-pired to render 
it a scene entirely opposite to my previous idea, but cer- 
tainly not less beautiful. 


Green may be the woodland in its summer prime, 
Dark may fall the shadows in the summer time, 
sad may sigh the breezes thro’ the verdant bowr’s, 
But it is not so in these Autumnal hours. 


Golden hang the branches above the Maiden’s tomb, 
O’er the marble glances the rose’s tint of bloom, 
Round the silent sepulehre the scarlet tendrils twine, 
Thro’ the rainbow vistas the glassy waters shine. 


The Pilot’s snowy column glitters on the height, 

Above the Poet’s pillar, gleamed a halo bright, 

Within this forest temple the Indian’s bed is made, 

The Indian’s feathery coronal seems waving in its shade. 


Stately stands the maple in its crimson crest, 

Stirless hang the willows round the lakelet’s breast, 
The ash’s purple banner and the birch’s ensign red, 
Glowing in their bravery, guard the sleeping dead. 


Allaround is glory beaming o’er the grave, 

This is not the valley which can daunt the brave, 
No! it is the pathway leading ~aints to rest, 

And the way of triumph isin splendor drest. 


Gazing on these symbols Death seems not a foe. 

Life along the pulses keeps its even flow, 

These are hues of heav’n; heav’n itself is near, 

And this its smile of weleome to the dead who enter here. 





Inundation of the Indus. 


We find in the January Number of Silliman’s Jour- | 


nal 2 magnificent description of the inundation of the 
Indus, taken from the statement of Ushraff Khan, Zei- 
mander of Torbaila. He wasan eye-witness of the 
scene, which he describes in a manner truly orienta. 


«“ In the month of Poos, (December,)” he says, “the 
Indus was very low. In Maag and Phagoon, (Janu- 
ary and February,) it was so low as to be fordable, an 
unprecedented phenomenon. In Chayt, it continued 
very low, but not fordable. In Bysakh. (April,) the 
same. About the middle of Jayt, (May,) the atmos- 
phere was one day observed to be very thick, the air 
still. At about 2 P. M., a murmuring sound was 
heard from the north-east, amongst the mountains 
which increased until :t attracted universal attention 
and we began to exclaim: ‘ What is this murmur! 
Is itthe sound of cannon in the distance? Is Gundgurh 
bellowing? Is it thunder?’ Suddenly some cried out, 
the rivers come” and I looked and perceived that all 
the dry channels were already filled, and that the riv- 
er was raging down 


water. They who saw it in time easily escaped. 
Those who did not were inevitably lost. It was a hor- 
rible mess of foul water—carcasses of soldiers, peas- 
ants, war-steeds, camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, ass- 
es, trees, and household-furniture—in short, every item 
of existence jumbled together in one flood of ruin; 
for Rajah Goolab Singh’s army was encamped in the 
bed of the Indus, at Koolaye, three koss above Tor- 
baila, in check of Poynda Khan. Part of the force 
was at that moment in hot pursuit, or the ruin would 
have been wider. The rest ran, some tuo large trees 
which were all soon uprooted and borne away ; others 
to rocks, which were speedily buried beneath the wa- 
ters. Only those escaped who took at once to the 
mountain side. About 500 of these troops were at 
once swept to destruction. The mischief was im- 
mense. Hun ‘reds of acres of arable land were lick- 


ed up and carried away by the waters. The whole of 


the Seesoo trees which adorned the river’s banks ; the 


famous Burgutt tree of many stems,——time out of 


mind the chosen bivouac of travellers,—were all] lost 
inan instant. The men inthe trees, the horses and 
mules tethered to the stems, all sunk alike into the 
gulf, and disappeared forever. Asa woman with a 
Wet towel sweeps away a legion of ants, so the river 
blotted out the army of the Raja. There were two 
villages upon an island opposite Ghazi. One of the 
lohabitants was returning from Strikote and descend- 
ing the mountain, when he came within ‘sight of the 
spot where he had leftall he held dear, he naturally 
looked with affection toward hishome. Nothing was 
visible but a wide-rushing sea of mud. His house, his 
friends, his household, his village, the very island itself 
had disappeared. He rubbed his eyes in mortal terror, 
distrusting his sight, hoping it was a dream. But it 
Was a too horrible reality. He alone, of ail that busy 
hive of moving, struggling, hoping, fearing beings, was 
left upon the earth.” 

Such a flood as thishas never been known before on 
the Indus, Centuries, even decades of centuries, must 
tlapse, ere the awful destruction of that day can be 
paired by the healing hand of time. Some of the 
most fertile portions uf the country have been cover- 


¢d with barren sand, and the timber for which the val- 


ley of the Indus has been celebrated from the time of | 


Alexander, has been entirely sweptaway. As asmall 
Compensation for the destruction made by the flood, 
told-dast has been sprinkled among the sand, so that 
the revenue from the washings has quadrupled. The 

‘use of the flood is unknown, but will probably be 
even by Mr. Vans Agnew, to whom the scientific 


‘orld look for much that will be new, when he returns | 


om his mission to Gilet. 





Tue AvsTRIAN System or GOVERNMENT. —Austria, 


rom the year 1820, became the most consammate, 


Ace-ridden, and police-governed state in Europe. | 


ae asysiem of over-legislation’ and the attempt 
cated amen to exercise minute supervision and 
ae . © social condition of the people, public in- 
ler oD, sclentfie research, and even the labors of the 
; BY, became, as it were, paralysed. Instead of lo- 
ene dependent, governing bodies, useful in their 
“ Paeneres, and beneficia! in their operations, the 

= of the whole empire were engrossed in the 
“nifications of a bureaucratical system, which Briar- 


furiously in an absolute wall of 
mud, for it had not atall the color or appearance of 


eus-like, folded it in its vast embrace. Whatever 
falls within the scope of human exertions, and is at- 
tainable by freedom of action; everything, indeed, 
short of actual accomplishment, was made to pass 
through the ordeal of the Conservative system; and 
whatever opposed itself to that systam, was broken up 
and divided, and its parts fitted -and adapted to the 
cemplicated mechanism of the State machine. There 
remained, at last, no relation in life which was not 
moulded to an artificial form, and which from being 
curbed by Government discipline and cramped by rou- 
tine formalitiés, was not brought into a state of politi- 
eal pupillage. The words ‘popular rights,’ ‘ po- 
pulap Opinion, public spirit, and ‘nationality, were 
eney suppressed by the censorship, and even the 
term ‘patriotism’ appeared to be only tolerated in its 
German sense. The people, in their political capaci- 
ty, were not allowed to raise themselves from the 
lowest grades of subjection and dependence to the 
higher ranks of citizenship, much less to those of the 
State; but were required to confine themselves and 
their remarks, to that whieh purely concerned them as 
submissive subjects, obedient to the sovereign who re- 
guiated the several degrees of society, and the rela- 
tions between the governor and the governed. In the 
well turned phrases of official language, this re lation 
was invariably described as paternal and filial, and in 
State transactions connected with Government, no 
other terms were allowed but ‘ your grace,’ ‘supreme 
grace,’ ‘most gracious,’ without any consideration whe- 
ther such expressions corresponded with the object pro- 
posed, or were so appreciated by the people. The en- 
forced submission of the people was called ‘ duty? 
‘filial confidence,’ ‘ passive obedience ; and the mere 
idea, that when regulations were made, there existed 
necessarily the right that the people should also be con- 
sidered, was branded asa revolutionary proposition , 
fraught with danger to the State. The bureaucrats, 
who devised and gave publicity to these doctrines, de- 
clared besides that the so called rights of the people 
and even of mankind, were the ravings of insanity ; 
that the sovereign was accountable for his actions and 
administration to God alone, while the people owed 
him unlimited obedience and unccnditional submission. 
As a natural consequence of such principles, the term 
‘nationality’ became synonymous with that of revolu- 
tion, and their identity was declared. In short, the 
people were considered as an animal mass, created for 
the will and pleasure of the State; and the dectrines 
that every man has a destiny of his own to fulfil, and 
| that a State is instituted for the people, and not che 
people for the State, were no more conceded than the 
right of individuals to a political existence. Every- 
| thing must be governed.— Thompson's Austria. 








Ciairvoyance, vs. Tuert.—A singular fact occur- 
red here the other day. A well-known literary lady 
| nad jost her horse and carriage. She supposed it to be 
| stolen and went to the police. Having faith in mes- 
merism, she also sought the advice of a clairvoyant. 
This person, a young man, told her that if she would 
go the next day to the Bois de Bologne, precisely at 
noon, at certain place where four roads met, she would 
find both the cabriolet and the robber. She informed 
the police of this revelation. The magistrate advised 
her by all means to go there, and sent some officers 
to take their atation in the vicinity. She was on the 
spot in season, and what was her astonishment when 
just as her watch pointed to the hour of twelve the 
missing equipage made its appearance containing two 
persons, one of them a woman. The surprise of its 
owner was still greater when, as it came nearer, she 
recognized in the gentleman driving, the somnambulist 
who had given the advice in obedience to which she 
was acting. She addressed him enquiring how he had 
come by the carriage. His reply was not very civil, 
and he was about driving on when the policemen ap- 
peared and took him intocustody. He declared when 
he arrived at the police office that he did no know how 
he had come in possession of the horse and cabriolet : 
that he had come from his magnetizers without being 
fully awake, and had mounted the carriage and was 
driving it home in a state of. partial unconsciousness. 
This explanation was not thought satistactory by the 
commissary, and the young man was put in prison. 








Preorte To pe Satirizep.—One who even while 
relating at his request, a brief anecdote, listens to you 
with undisguised impatience, till just as you have 
reached the point, when he directs his attention to 
some object out of the window, so that your story is 
lost. If any thing can enhance such rudeness, it is 
begging your pardon for his inattention and entreating 
you to repeat what you have just related. 

Those who thrust their mouths directly into your face 
whenever they speak to you. 

People who address you in company upon your or 
their private affairs. 

People who clip their words so that you can make 
out the meaning of only half they say. 

People who eat onions. 

People who regard local rules of etiquette as of 
more importance than general character, mind, talents, 
and intentions; i. e. who suffer their esteem for a 
stranger to be more diminished at perceiving him eat 
with a knife instead of a fork than their respect could 
be excited on learning that he had performed noble 
moral acticns. 

—_—_—— 


Tue poor pore.—We are sorry, heartily sorry for the 
condition of Pope Ptus. Why did he not goto Paris? 
Why did he not steer for Cadiz—for Lisbon—for 


become the guest ofthe King of Nartes?) What can 
sweeten his holiness after embiacing Ferpinann? 
What can again restore to him the odour of sanctity 
j after clasping in his arms the BourBon, yet reeking 
| with the blood of an outraged people! Nothing can 
jexceed the intended pathos of the description of the 
Pore’s welcome. Nothing so profoundly affecting as 
the meeting of Rome and Napzes. “ [tis impossible,” 
says the account, “ to describe this most moving scene. 
The Kine, prostrate before the Ponvirr, rendered 


| warmest thanks to Gop that he saw him safe in his | 


” 


| kingdom, and then he received the royal] benediction 
| Could it purify his Masesry of homicidal stame? No 
|more, we take it, than it could purify Vesuvius of sul- 
| phur,— Douglass Jerrold 


tion some most horrible barbarities committed by wo- 
}men, were circulated in all the conservative papers as 


| proofs of the horrors preper to the red republic. The | 


| woman charged with the worst of these outrages has 
just been tried and acquitied, the whole story having 
been proved beyond a doubt to be a mere fabrication. 


EC. 





At the Odeon a really good translation of Shake- | 
| speare’s Macbeth is having a run. 
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Your readers will remember that after the insurrec- | 


Natuye and her Love. 

BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
I remember the time, thou roaring sea, 
When thy voice was the voice of Infinity-- 
A joy, and a dreadfand a mystery. 


I remember the time, ye young May flowers. 
When your odors and hues in the fields and bowers 
Fell on my soul, as in grass the showers. 


I remember the time, thou blustering wind, 
When thy voice in the woods, to my dreaming mind, 
Seem’d thesigh of the Barth for human kind. 





I remember the time, ye sun and stares. 
When ye raised my soul from mortal bars, 
And bore it through heav’n in your golden cars. 


And has it then vanished, that dreadful time ? 
Are the winds, and the seas, and the stars sublime, 
Deaf to thy soul in its manly prime ? 


Ah no ‘ah no! amid sorrow and pain, 
When the world and its facts oppress my brain, 
In the world of spirit I rove--I reign. 


I feel a dee» and a pure delight 
In the luxuries of sound and sight— 
In the opening day, in the closing night. 


The yoiee of youth go with mestill, 


ill— 
In the roar of the sea, in the laugh of the rill; 


Every flower is a love of mine, 
Every star is a friend divine : 
For me they blossom, for me they shine. 


To give me joy the oceans roll, 
They breathe their secrets to my soul. 
With me they sing, with me condole. 


Man cannot hirm me if he would; 
I have sach friends for my every mvod, 
In the overflowing solitude. 


Fate cannot touch me, nothing can stir 
To put disunion or hate of her 
*T wixt Nature and her worshipper. 


Sing to me flowers; preach to me, skies 
Ye landscapes. glitter in mine eyes ; 
Whasper ye deeps, your mysteries. 


Sigh to me winds ; ye forests nod; 
Speak to me ever thou flowery sod ; 
Yeare mine—all mine—in the peace of God. 





compass, can subdivide an inch of space. 
pywers end here. 


derful precision. 


of Boston from the meridian of Washington. 


In a single night, as we learn from Lieut Manry, 
the longitude may not be determined with far more 
accuracy by means of the magnetic telegraph and clock, 
than it can by years of observation according to any 
other mehtod that has ever been tried. To the Ameri- 
can Navy he ascribes the honor of having first applied 
the magnetic telegraph to the determination of lon- 
gitude. Five or six years ago Captain Wilkes used it 
for determining the difference of longitude between 


Washington and Baltimore 


assured. 


surveyor, and the navigator.”—Boston Trancript. 


Pircairnn’s Istanp.—A London journal gives the 
Dublin--or even to Exeter Hall, London, rather than following account of this settlement, derived from the , 





Through the field and the wood, o’er the plain, and the 


New anv Important Discovery.—A new discovery 
of considerable importance is announced through the 
Washington Union, in an official communication from 
Lieut Maury of the Observatory, to the Secratary of 
the Navy. The discovery eonsists iu the invention of 
a “ magnetic clock,” by means of which seconds of 
may be divided into hundred ths with as much ac- 
curacy and precision as the machinist, with rule and 
Nor do its 
They are such that the astronomer 
in New Orleans, St Louis, Boston, and of every other 
place which the magnetic telegraph reaches, may make 
his observation, and at the same moment cause this 
clock, in Washington, to record the instant with won- 
Thus, tbe astronomer in Boston ob- 
serves the transit of a star as it flits through the field of 
his instrument, and crosses the meridian of that place. 
Instead of looking at a clock before him, and noting 
time in the usual way, he touches a key, and the clock 
in Washington subdivides his seconds to the minutest 
fraction, and records the time with unernng accuracy. 
The astronomer in Washington waits for the same 
star to cross his meridian ; and as it does, Dr Locke’s 
magnetic clock is again touched ; it devides the seconds, 
and records the time for him with equal precision. The 
difference between these two times is the longitude 


By. Dr. Locke’s mag- 
netic clock greater certainly in arriving at results is 
« Whenever, in any part of the country,” 
says Lieut Maury,“ there is a transit instrument and 
a line of wires, this clock may be used by the observer 
at that instrument, not only for recording his obser- 
vations, but also for determining his longitude trom the 
capital of the country ; and thus it would, without cost 
or trouble, enable the Natianal Observatory to perform 
an imporiant part of its appropriate duties, and a most 
acceptable service to the world in perfecting the grog- 
raphy ofthe country, and in affording so many well 
determined points of departure for the traveller, the 
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A New Sranparp or Respectapitiry.—* We have 
heard of but few cases in private practice, or among 
themore respectable class of society.” —The Bulletin, 
on the Cholera. 


Carylile, in one of his political works, relates a stoay 
ofa witness who, on his examination in a criminal 
case, in Old Bailey, stated that the accused was a 
“ respectable man. 

“ How do you judge that he is respectable?” asked 
the attorney. 

“ Because he keeps a gig,” was the prompt and 
intelligible reply. 

And so, whenever that quaint writer refers to a 
certain class of society, he employs the phrase-—“ re- 
spectability in a gig.” 

But the editor uf the Bulletin has discovered a more 
proctical test of respectability—in the exemption from 
the Cholera. That fell demon does not appear among 
the more respectable class. lt visits only the canailie 
—the laboring class—the poor emigrants—the small 
clerks, who are not respectable. 

Our contemporary has discovered a new nostrum, 
more powertul against Chelera then Dr. Cannon's 
Specific or Dr Kerr's Sheet anchor. It is respect- 
ability. Whether administered in large or small doses, 
it isa sure cure. Then, too, this discovery affords 
such a gplace and comfort to those whose friends have 
been snatched away by the pestilence, by satiofying 
them that their loss, after all, is the public’s gain—that 
it is only a louping off of the dead branches from the 
sound trunk—that the respectable class of society is 
thus disencunibered of the worthless and disreputable. 

What a discriminating disease the Cholera is This 
isa characteristic not attributed to it in any autopsy 
we have ever seen. It has generally been considered 
a great leveller-—a regular locofoce-social-democratic 
communist sort of a disease ; sparing no class—no 
constitution—no condition of life. But now, under the 
teachings of the editor of the Bulletin, it has become 
decidedly censervative and aristocratic, confining its 
wrath entirely to a class of society which does not seem 
to enjoy the respect of our cotemporary.—New Or- 
lenns Delta. 





New.ty Ditscoverep Sittver Mines.—A_ London 
journal publishes the following information lately re 
ceived from Valparaise, to September 30, at which 

| date itis remarked there was a continued demand for 
imported goods: 

A new district of silver-ore mines had just been dis- 
covered in the proviuee of Copiapo, on the north coast 
of Chili which was expected to yield enormous wealth 
to the discgyerers. The silver, it is said, appears to be 
an abunda™ efflorescence on the surface, and isof a 
high ley, and so easily obtainable that a great quantity 
has been collected “ without turning astone.” As 
many as 3,000 persons are represented to be eegaged 
th the desert of Copiapo eagerly traversing the scene 
of this wealth. All the discoverers are poor people, 
but an offer of $240,000, made to them for a transfer 
of the property (vested in them, according to the laws 
of Chili, by right of discovery,) has been refused. The 
plan recently talked of in Chili, for separating the sil- 
ver from the ore, by means of salt, asa cheap sebsti- 
tute for quicksilver, is said to have failed. Quicksilver 
is still used, and its consumption has greatly increased 
during the past year. 

LL 


Sucu Srvpip Prorie.—In the course of a mining 
case tried by Mr. Justice Erle, a number of old and not 
very brilliant witnesses were examined, to prove the 
extent and mode of working the mine- The fallowing 
dialogue took place between one of them and Mr. 
James, the barrister engaged for the prisoner :—Mr. 
James: Now you say you worked st the mine.— 
Witness: Ees, Sir—Mr. James: How did you 
work ?—-Witness: Why, it was woorked oop and 
down, you ’no--this way, that way, ‘other way, foot- 
ridden wey—dang it,every way. (Langhter.—Mr. 

ames: I must confess [ don’t understand you.—Wit- 
ness: I think I spoke plain enuf. (Loud laughter. )— 
Mr. James: No doubt you did, but the stupidity is on 
my side, not on yours.—Witness: That's it. You 
are quoit stupid (Roars of laughter.) You conna’ 
onderstand English! (Continued laughter.)-——The 

udge; If we had been inthe habit of working in 
mines, doubtless your language would have been _per- 
fectly intelligible, but as it is we cannot understand 
you.—Whiness: Well, I conna’ speak plainer. Dang 
me,if ever I seed such stupid people since I left pit— 
Some future attempts were made by the learned counsel 
to obtain a more defintie answer to the question, but 
it was “ no go,” and the witness was at length told to 
leave the box.—-Liverpool Times 





Fac-stmiLes oF Busr< AND scutptore.—Mr. James 
Gall, of Edinburgh, is said to have discovered a method 
of taking a strictly accurate likeness in form of a bust, 
by means of a mask of so peculiar a kind, that sitters are 
abe even to read at ease while the mould is being taken, 
and which is so light that nor a feature is falsified by its 
weight or pressure, We are not told what the precise 
nature of the substance is, but we shall venture to guess 
that Professor Simpson's invention of the Samaritian oil 
of gutta percha dissolved in chloriorm, for pouring into 
wounds, has something todo with it. The chlo:oform 
evaporates in an instant, leaving askin of gutta percha, 
which repeated unti! thick ond resistive enoug!, would 
form a mask which, atu'l events, we will venture to say, 
Mr. Gall’s will not excel in either lightness and delicacy, 
or convenience and comfort. We recollect by the way, 
a rumor, many years since, that a Parisian had invented 
a machine for copying sculpture, or taking likeness bnsts 
which consisted merely of a crop. «s it were of needles or 
fine wires, so fitted into a frame, that on pres-ure towards 


officers of the ship-of-war Calypso, which lately visi- | ihe face or other object to be copied, they yielded to the 


ted the island : 





are males, and 69 femaies, and the present chief wa- 





of the mutineers of the Bounty. 


The population was found to be 140, of whieh 71 


| gistrate is George Adams, the son of John Adams, one 
= ._ . 
Phe island contains | , 


form, and were then screwed tight, or fixed in the forms 


jor mould so taken, which served the purpose of a mask 
| (or the reproduction of the bust or seulpture.- 


Builder. 
TT 

Poverty vs. Caime.—I! the pauper is worse lodged, 

orse fed, worse clothed. worse taught, and less consider 


about four hundred acres of land, which i= quite capa- | 64 than the thief then is the pauper placed without the 


ble of cultivation, and which might supply 2,000 inha- 
bitants, but only 60 acres are in use, that amounc be- 
ing fully sufficient for existing wants. Formerly the 
absence of water, of which there is not a single spring 
on the island, was found to be an unsufferable objection 
to living upon it, but this is now obviated by the use 
of well constructed tanks, whice enable the residents 


not only to collect enough for themselves, but also to 
| supply the vessels that visit them. The condition of 
| the entire community, both as regards intelligence and 
| morality, is spoken of in high terms, aud they are lik- 


ened in their appearance and jn their geveral arrange- 
Sortol Vil- 


| ments to the iuhabitants of one of the betes : 
lliages in England. They consider themselves Eng- 
‘lish subjects, and acknowledge no other supremacy or 


| allegiance. 
ss 


The Italian Opera has stopped for want of patron- 
age 





social compact. To him the common ties of life are as 
nothing, law isa deception, and even religion is but a fic 
tion. Allis demanded of him, and to him nothing is 
e needed. He is amenable to laws from which he derives 


no benefit. He is a member of a community of which he 
only illustrates the wrongs. He isin every respect the 
creature of circumstances over which he has no covtrol. 


If he remains silent, he lives and dies wretched and des- 
pised—if he show a natural resentment, the strong arm 


of a police law puts him down, till he perceives that by 
opposing himself to the law.he eau obtain first bathing, 
and then food. and lodging, easier and better than by 
such chance of labor as falls to his miseralle share.— City 


of London Trade Protection Circular. 
sea teers 

Mr. G. G. White writes in the Lancet: “ By insert- 
ing the ends of the fingers within the ears, or by cover- 
ing them with the hands, « r any other part ot the person, 
we perceive @ rumbling sound ; this sound proceeds from 
circulation throughout the system, and in conducted to 
the hearing through the fingers or the part applied.” 
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others’ rights. fraud, oppression, a gambiing 
creck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 
tmpoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
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O1 modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
spirit in trade, 


Relief isto come. and can only come from the new application 


o: Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wititam Exvceray Cuannine. 
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Socialism against the World ! 

Was the exclamation we made, as we took up the 

last number of Brownaun’s Quarterly Review, and 
opened upon an article on the Catholic Press, which is 
a sort of defence of himself, by the editor, against the 
criticisms of the ‘Boston Pilot and other prints, which 
have taken him to task for his dogmatism and inso- 
lence. It opens with a confession that as newspapers 
and periodicals do more harm than good, the editor 
would suppress them altogether, (including Quarterlies, 
too, we hope ;) but as it is somewhat too late in the 
day to put them down, he would convert as many of 
them as possible into instruments of Romanism. 

He next indulges ina few malignant flings at the 
people, who were never created, it appears, to judge of 
the high matters of science and religion, and who, if 
they would consent to receive the Truth from the lips 
of village priests and wandering monks, would be hap- 
pier and better than they are now, when every wretch- 
ed and stupid workman even is made to believe that 
he, too, has a soul and body,and isin some sense or 
other,a child of God. Mr. Brownson alludes,in this con- 
nection, with many sorrowful regrets, to the pure and 
happy days, which are vulgarly known asthe Middle or 
Dark Ages, though he says nothing of Spain and the 
Italian States, where his beau ideal of Church and 


State, flourish in their highest perfection. Weare at 


a loss to account for so greatan omission in a writer 
who is reported to be so logical. 

But finding that it is quite too late to overturn and 
abolish the press, and having deliberately set forth what 
should be the great end and aim of all Catholic wri- 
ters, he proceeds to explain how they can make them- 
selves useful in the present age,—which is, he says, by 
waging fearful war with the greatest 4 heresies, 
Socialism. Thus: 


“The press, to be useful, must understand thoroughly 
the age and the form of its heresy. The heresy of ou 
times is Socialism, —manifesting itself in indifferentism on 
the one hand, and in the elevation of the earthly above 
the heavenly on the other. The press, without intending 
it, may, and sometimes does, strengthen this heresy. In 
a particular locality there occurs a particular act of big- 
otry. The press, in exposing it, declaims against bigotry 
and intolerance, and thus gives occasion to the inference, 
that Catholics hold that men have the mora! right to be 
of any religion they choose, and that,if a man is only 
!.onest and sincere in his religion, be that religioa whati: 
may, it is enough. We have heard Catholics pele sa) 
as much. Foolish men allege thit the Church is hostik 
to liberty. A Catholic editor feels that he must repel the 
charge; and, in doing so, gives occasion to the inference, 
that the Church approves of liberty not merely in its true 
sense, but in the false sense in which it is understood by 
her enemies. A miserable demagogue alleges that she is 
anti-democratic ; an inconsiderate C :tholie, full at once of 
Catholic and democratic ze.l, undertakes to prove the 
contrary ; not perceiving, that, by entertaining such ob- 
jection, he raises politics above religion,and subjects, in 
prineiple, the Church to the tate. Another asserts that 
the Chureh does not favor the movements for Social Re- 
form. Forthwith, Catholicscome out and propose an al- 
liance between the Church and Socialism, that is, an al- 
liance of the Chureh with the peculiar heresy of tie age; 
a heresy which is the resume of all the heresies which 
have been from the time of Cerinthus down to oar time. 
All these blunders we have seen during the last four years 
in Catholic pablications at home and «broad, and the con- 
sequences may be read in the treatment the Chureh now 
receives in every European country. The universal per- 
secution of which the Church is now the object is all ow- 
ing to Catholies who failed to detect and denounce the 
heresy when it first began to creep in, and to stand firm 
to the principles of their own holy religion. Their own 
cowardice and shameful compromise with error have 
brought down upon them the chastisements of Almighty 
God. If Catholics in England had not been steeped in 
worldliness and been rank cowards, Henry the Eighth 
could never have involved them in schism, and Elizabeth 
could never have founded the present Anglican Church. 
To find the proof of it, we need but look to Ireland, to 
Irish Catholies, who, while they feared God, feared noth- 
ing else. Thereis no sense or propriety in declaiming 
against those outside of the Church. They are of their 
father, the Devil, and his works they willdo. What else 
should we expect? The fault to be deplored and reme- 
died is in Catholics themselves. If they abuse the gitts 
of Heaven, they must expect them to be withdrawn. 

Socialism, the legitimate consequence, not of republi- 
canism as understood by our American fathers and incor- 
porated into our American constitutions, but of modern 
progressive, philosophical, or radical democracy, such as 
has led to the French Revolution, such as is sceking to 
triumph in Germany, is the great question of the day, and 
a question in the discussion of which Catholies in this 
country, as well as elsewhere, must take part. It has 
found its way here; itis playing an important part in 
our politics; it is undermining our free institutions ; and 
there is no power on earth but Catholicity that can arrest 
it. Nothing else furnishes the principles from which it 
can be logically refuted. The whole uncatholie world 
would embrace it, if it had only the courage to be consis- 
tent, as we proved, over and over again, when we had the 
misfortune, the sin and shame of being ourselves a Social- 
ist. Many denounced us then, but no man uot a Cath- 
olic did or could refute us. No advocate of the late 
French Revolution approaches to a refutation of the doc- 
trines of the Red Republicans and the Socialists of France. 
A thousand voices denounce MM. Cabet and Proudhon, 
but not one refutes them. They only draw the conclusion 
for which the moderate Republieans provide the premises. 
It is only from the high stand-point of Catholicity that 
any man has or can have a word to say against that ter- 
rible Socialism which sweeps away the Chureh, the state, 
the family, property, and reduces al! men to a dead level, 
and a level with the beasts that perish. On Catholics in 
Europe, and on Cathoiics in America, is devolved the task 
of resisting and overcoming, by the grace of God, this 
monster. Opposition to it from any other quarter is an 
inconsequence, a fallacy. Our Catholic press does not 
seem to us to have felt the full importance of this subject. 
Mere political changes are of comparative indifference ; 
the Church can co-exist with any form of government, 
but she cannot ¢o-exist with Socialism. The two forces 
are inherently antagonistical, and one can exist only 
the destruction of the other. There can be no transac- 
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trath, as the scales of Gold in California are mingled 
with black sand and mud-washings. Socialism is the 
great fact of the Age; callit heresy or call it truth. 
Mr. Brownson for once is right ; ’tis the moving spirit, 
the inspiration, the life, of our times; and that, not 
here nor there, but over the whole civilized world. Mr. 
Brownson is right, too, when he says that those naugh- 
ty Protestants ought to know this, and be made to con- 
fess that Socialism is the legitimate outgrowth of the 
great liberal movement of the nineteenth century. To 
be sure they ought. They have stopped half-way ; 
they are untrue to their own fundamental principles; 
and they resist all the laws of Logic, as well as of 
Christian Aspiration, when they hold back in the 
stubborn and stupid manner they do. There is and 
can be no genuine Christianity, by which we mean the 
Christian Idea applied to all the ways and thoughts of 
men, until society is socialistically reformed. Let the 
Protestants, if they would be honest, then, come over. 
Fas est ab hoste doceri, hear Brownson and flee. 

' But the learned editor is not se logical and trae, in 
all his positions, as he is in these ; for, in spite of his 
pretended infallible guides, he wiil fall into error. First, 
the confusion which he exhibits in regard to “ Red Re- 
publicans” and “ Socialists,’ ‘‘ Cabet” and “ Proud- 
hon,” is quite unpardonable in one of his experience ; 
one, who having run through all varieties and shades 
of opinion, ought to know how to distinguish their sev- 
eral degrees. He should know, at least, that Red Re- 
publicans and the great body of Socialists have but few 
principles in common, that Cabet and Proudhon are at 
swords-points, and, above all, that the most promising 
form of Socialism, in this age, is that which has noth- 
ing todo withthese temporary parties and men, ex- 
cept to reconcile them and their doctrines by thefusing 
power of “ Universan Unity.” 

Secondly, we think that Mr. Brownson commits a 
great mistake»when he says that Catholicity, mean- 
ing the Roman branch of the Church, is the only pow- 
er which can withstand Socialism. We have not, for 
our part, the smallest expectation, that it will so much 
even as attempt to withatandit. Our reasons for scep- 
ticism are these: primarily; because that Church is a 

great dea! wiser than Mr. Brownson, and will not run 
its head against the inevitable movements of Destiny ; 
the great decrees of Providence ; the inflexible causes 
and plans of the ever-living God ; all of which are in- 
volved in the progress of this terrible heresy of Social- 
ism. But we do believe, that, asin times past so fre- 
quently, the Church will appreciate her position, and 
will accommodate her administration of her Divine 
Gifts accordingly, that is, in obedience to a very pro- 
found, and very safe, policy. Secondly, we look for- 
ward to no bloody resistance of Socialism by the 
Church, because we beliéve her to be fifty times better 
than she is represented to be in the heartless metaphy- 
sics of \ittlhe Pope Brownson. She is not so cold, so 
cruel, so mercilessly intellectual. There is a big heart 
after all, in most of her members. They are men, 
who feel for their brothers, and who will not allow the 
icy fetters of Superstition and Selfishness to hold their 
warm, glowing limbs from action. They will sooner 
or later recognize the deep and dreadful sufferings of 
mankind ; they will sooner or later see the imperative 
need there is of Social Reforms; and having braius 
in their heads as well as hearts in their breasts, they 
will ascertain the true aims of Socialism, and hail it as 
the adequate and righteousremedy. ll those mil- 
lions, who adhere to the spiritual supremacy of Pius 
the 9th ; those busy, anxious, laboring, distressed mil 

lions; are not made of Gutta Percha; they are not 
logical machines, like—but no matter who—they are 
men, with wives and children-——and hopes—and sto- 
machs, and souls! Let whoever doubts, look to the 
followers of Rongé in Germany, to the Italian Repub- 
licans, and to the Democratic Irish. 

Oh,.no! the Church, Catholic no less than Prot- 
estant, will not long resist Socialism. It may strive, 
as in the case of the newspapers, to put it down, but 
it will fail, and finding itself unsuccessful, will then try 
to convert it to its own use. It will anathematize at 
first; then be indifferent; then bill and coo; then 
court, and finally embrace, swearing at the end that 
Socialism had only used the thunder of the Church 
from‘the beginning. Such, at any rate, are our appre- 
hensions; and, if we might counsel so august and glo- 
rious a Presence,as the Humanity of this Age,——so 
deeply embued by socialistic influences, as Mr. Brown- 
son avers—we should advise it to keep right on its no- 
ble path, unmoved by the denunciations or the solicita- 
tions of any sect or fragmentary church, and relying 
| upon the promise of Christ,that he would come upon this 
earth again, not in humiliation and sorrow, but in Pow- 
erand great Glory. 

But, thirdly, we regard it asa bad sign for Brown- 
son’s argument, that, in order to escape the logical ne- 
cessities which he hurls against the Protestants, he is 
compelled to take refuge in another world. His great 
objections to Socialism, as we understand him, are,that 
it tries to do good to men while they are on earth, and 
that, not to individuals exclusively, but to all mankind. 
This is rank heresy, and not to be endured. “ We 
know,” he says, page 111, “ That the Age seeks with 











cal and social reforms. 
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all its energy, as the greatest want of mankind, politi- | ®* the expense of general misery and wrong. 
Of this there is, and can be,| therefore, to the man, who should dare to question con- 
Analyse these reforms, or the principles | servative supremacy, or who could be foolhardy enough 
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ciple, no aim, and wonld be as insignificant eile 
enness in the streets of our cities.” 

Just so, the mass of the people who, for more than 
six thousand years, have groaned and writhed under 
the multiplied torments of indigence ,oppreseion, war, 
slavery, falsehood and wrong ; having by , ual con- 
quests from the realms ot iniquitous power, put them- 
selves in a position to resist the hellish injustice of 
usurpers and aristocrats, would make a last effort to 
extinguish the horrible social arrangements through 
whieh they have suffered. But no! says Mr. Brown- 
son, they are grievously misled, and the very attempt 
to improve their condition is a silly as well gs attro- 
cious piece of wickedness. These tortures which they 
have so iong endured are not evils at all,—they are 
blessings,—and the relief they seek, even if obtained, 
might have the effect of damning them to eternal per- 
dition. Read for yourself if you doubt our statement: 

“Tf the Sociulists could secure to all men ev 

they promise, or dream of, they would secure them noth- 
ing to their advantage. Place every man at the highest 
social level that you can conceive; give him the most fin- 
ished education you can devise ; lavish on him in profusion 
this world’s goods; lodve him in the most splendid pal- 
ace that genias can construct, farnished in the most taste- 
ful and luxurious manner; let him be surrounded by the 
most beautiful scenes of nature and the choicest speci- 
mens of art; and let him have ample leisure and oppor- 
tunity for travel, for social intercourse, and for the fullest 
and most harmonious development of all his natural fac- 
ulties; you advance him not the millionth part of a hair’s- 
breadth towards his destiny, avert from him no evil, se- 
cure him no conceivable good. It will be no consolation 
to the damned, to recollect that, while here, they were 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
every day; and your rich men, your great and renowned 
men, your fine gentlemen and ladies, with their polished 
manners and fashionable dresses; their soft complexions 
and gentle speech, your accomplished artists, your brilli- 
an) ts, your eloquent orators, your learned scholars, 
yo profound and subtile philosophers, as well as coarse 
artisans, ragged beggars, cross-grianed old hags, and 
country bumpkins, will be damned, eternally damned, 
if they die without the grace of God; and that grace is 
as likely to find its way to the hovel asto the palace, to 
dwell beneath the beggar’s gabardine as the embroidered 
mantle of the rich and refined. The bulk of the strong- 
minded and thrifty citizens of this republic, with all their 
political franchises, social advantages, universities, acade- 
mies, common schools, meeting-houses, external decorum, 
and material prosperity, are infinitely more destitute than 
those Neapolitan lazzaroni, whose lot they deplore, and 
are in no rational! sense one whit better off than the mis- 
erable miners and degraded ao of Great Britain. 
Their possessions wiliadd nothing to the fulness of their 
joy, if, by a miracle of mercy, they gain heaven, and will 
only render fiercer the flames of their torment, if they are 
doomed to hell, as they have every reason to fear will be 
the case.” 

Well now, we like that. It goes the whole figure; 
or it shows conclusively that there is no resisting So- 
cialism, unless you blot Nature out of the book, or 
ignore all the instincts, aspirations, hopes and affec- 
tions of man. But then, what a ridiculous fuss hu- 
manity has been kicking up from the first of time with 
its politics, its literatures, its sciences, its arts, its indus- 
tries, its religions, or what not. What asad humbug 
its long and incessant struggles to escape from barba- 
rism. Whata mistake the Exodus, what nonsense 
the Compass, what a crime the American Revolution! 
The world would have been just as good without its 
poets, its discoverers, its patriots or its reformers. No 
external movement has ever forwarded the cause of 
Goodness and Truth ; no amelioration of manvers has 
prepared the way for the influences of Religion ; no 
wonder of ingenuity facilitated the spread of knowl- 
edge, and no art co-operated with the divine teaching 
of Christ. The Hottentot is as susceptible of grace as 
the Briton, and the pattern Cannibals of the Feejee 
Islands, who think it a sacred duty to eat their own 
mothers, in as fit condition to become excellent chris- 
tians as the most cultivated and tender matron of the 
civilized world! Verily, we think that if such be the 
Catholicity, which is the only obstacle to the universal 
success of Socialism, we shall easilysweep the field. 
Our triumph will be speedy, but not remarkably diffi- 
cult or glorious. ' 

Must we not revise our Scriptures too, lest the fact 
that Christ wrought all his miracles for the relief of 
mere physical wants,—often of the unfaithful even,— 
shouid bring a suspicion upon the theory of the Infalli- 
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The Excesses of Liberty and of Order. 

Why is it, that people are more sensitive to outrages 
committed in the name of Liberty, than they are to 
those perpetrated by the adherents of Order? Why 
is it, that the excesses of democrats, radicals, and com- 
munists are blazoned, from one end of the universe to 
the other, by pulpit, press,and common conversation, 
while the exeesses of royalists and conservatives, pass 
away with simple expressions of regret, or the most 
imperturbable indifference ? 

One reason, doubtless, is that the friends of Order, 
as they call themselves, have, heretofore, had the con- 
trol, directly or indirectly, of allthe channels of pub- 
lie thought. They have been generallymen of pow- 
er, who had offices to give, who were at the head of 


both Church and State, and who could at any moment} 
silence, either by purchase or force, the recreant and| 


independent spirits of soviety. Self-interest, which is 
too often the source of all conviction, has been upon 
the stationary side,—the side which would maintain 
things as they are, and uphold the most gigantic abuses 
Woe, 


and motives which lead to them, which induce the | ¢Ve0 to suggest a more just and equitable arrangement 
| people, in our days, to struggle for them, and you will | of human affairs! A banded army, well equipped with 


by | find, at the bottom of them all, the assumption that | the instruments of offense and defense,would hurl itself 


tion, no compromise between them. The one is Christ, the | UF good lies in the natural order, and is not attainable upon him pell mell, to tear out his tongue or trample 
| by individual effort. All we see, all we hear, all we | Upon his heart. 


other is Antichrist.” 


Let the reader take breath, and then, if he can, go 
through this long extract again 


i 
read, from whatever quarter it comes, serves to prove 


On the other hand, again, those who have been most 


With all the non- (that this is the deep end settled conviction of the age. | itterested in the assertion of a larger liberty for man- 
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and purposes, they were sla ot, debased, in. 
potent slaves ; in Se hone aa 


aitempt to improve their condition was met with py. 
ishment andscora. No wonder, then, that their frieng, 
whenever they appeared, were scourged back into ob, 
scurity, or forced to bleed upon the scaffold or at 1, 
stake. : 

Buteven in those states of Society, in which 4, 
more violent manifestations of Conservative wry 
have been repressed,—even in England and the Uq, 
ted States,—where the people are supposed to be 1, 
depositories of some degree of freedom,—where pub. 
lie opinion is partially emancipated, and the rights 9 
the many are in some respects recognized by th 
laws, and confessed in the general sentiment, there i, 
the same tendency on the part of large classes, to ig. 
nore the crimes and outrages of Order, and to con- 
demn the excesses of Liberty. Take up almost any 
daily Newspaper or Quarterly Review,—the most |ip. 
eral as well asthe most conservative—and you yij 
find, that while they pass with lenient regrets over th. 
sins of kings and statesmen, they put no limit to their 
indignant censures of the violences of the people. Th. 
horriblest iniquities can be committed in the name of 
Law, for years, without receiving a word of rebuke, 
but the same iniquities done in the name of Liberty, 
furnish themes for objugatory declamation to the en; 
of time. Rulers may misrule for centuries, in {hy 
midst of starving and wretched millions, and their mis. 
rule is quietly forgotten ; but the ruled cannot rise in 
insurrection for a moment, without provoking execr. 
tion, ridicule, and contempt. 

Yet of the two parties, in these cases, the latter i; 
the one most entitled toexeuse. It isthe party which 
has had the fewest opportunities of knowing what was 
Right, and how the Right could be done ; it is the par. 
ty which has suffered the most; and it is the party 
which acts, not with cool and deliberate selfishness, 
but with its feelings wrought to madness by the wrongs 
of long centuries of oppression. Surely, then, if mer 
ever deserve apology, it is when, stung into fury by the 
sense of injustice, yet ignorant of the best mode of re- 
dressing their wrongs, they are driven, as by the hand 
of God, into wild and fanatical uproar! Surely, the 
deeds of a poor, miserable workman, whose perishing 
family around him is without bread, and who, in his 
desperation, strikes he knows not whither, is enutled 
to a more sympathizing and lenient construction, than 
the deliberate dnd systematic acts of a Leader, who 
surveys the whole ground of controversy, and yet per- 
sists in the most atrocious tyranny andevil! Is th 
cold-blooded murder of Robert Blum by Windisch. 
gratz, less culpable than the sudden fury which in- 
pelled the Viennese laborers to suspend the offendixg 
Latour to the lamp-post? —_Is the infamous miscreas 
of Naples, who let the worst elements of his popul- 
tion loose upon the citizens, to pillage and cut throas, 
better than the conspirators of Rome, who assassinai- 
ed Count Rossi? No! yet the Pope blesses the Bou: 
bon king, and the journalists admire the decision of 
the Austrian Prince,--while the deaths of Latour and 
Rossi are solemnly mourned in the Churches, and ther 
murderers given over to universal shame. 

Now, we have no wish to defend the crimes of either 
the Conservative or the Movement party ; for we have 
a way by which they could be reconciled ; yet ve 
think that this state of the public mind is grossly w 
just. It is unjust, because, if we refer to the Past, wt 
shall find that both parties are shown to have beet 
guilty of indescribable mischief and malignity. i 
either of them is exposed more than the other, to th 
most solemn charges of duplicity and injustice, it # 
that which has professed to sustain the cause of Order 
When we recall the silent oppressions of the Law, 0 
all ages ; the wars, the robberies, and the invasions 
both public and private rigbt by Kings; the terriblee 
actions of the Fisc; the monstrous corruptions 
Courts; the abuses of Power by despots, and t 
wasting injustice of Capital , when we think how 
fertile Earth has been desolated by the rapine of Pnt- 
ces ; how rivers have run red with blood shed in th 
unholy struggles of ambition ; and how the scafiol 
has groaned with victims ; when we hear of the mu 
titudes that have perished by famine ; of the torturt 
of the inquisition ; of the unavailing anguish of 
slave ; of the secret despair of poverty ; of the endir 
ing sufferance of woman ; and of a myriad of ole 
cruelties ; all practised in the name of Law; we 
with horror from the records of history, and pray ® 
‘tod to cast a veil over the aberrations of our 1 
We are compelled to believe, at least, that all the 
rocity of the Universe was not concentrated it ihe 
French Revolution, and that all the miscreants 
devils have not been solely the partizans of Reio™ 
and Progress. There is an awful account on bo 
sides to be settled before we can strike the balance. 

The question, then, arises whether it were not Dé 
for both of these parties, to drop their mutual crim 
tions, and to inquire whether the points on which 0! 
have separated, could not be reconciled. Must 
fierce internecine warfare go on forever? Must ™ 
always be oppressor or oppressed? Can we 2° ° 
cover a social system in whieh the instincts and ¥°"" 
of all classes shall be satisfied ; in which Capital 
no longer absorb the lion’s share, and Labor shall ™*? 
its just fruit ; where they shall find that their interes 
are mutual, and that the best mode of advanciag tbe 
ptosperity of each, will be to secure the prospeti!Y . 
the other? Or is this eonsummation impossible Sn ® 


sense in it, there is mingled many precious grains of | If it were not, these rovolutions in France, Italy, Ger- | kind, have beea the masses, who were without power, self,—e contradiction iu terms; a dream which cat 
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sant and endless disappointment? 

‘We do not believe it; but on the contrary, we hold, 
and will be bound to prove, that all the interests and 
passions of society can be harmonized on a basis of 
reciprocal devotion and good-will. The great princi- 
ple of co-operative Labor, is equal to all the difficul- 
ties of our social position. There is no antagonism so 
inveterate, which it cannot subdue ; no ill-will and 
mistrust, which it cannot assuage ; no opposition and 
warfare which it cannot bring into concord and peace. 
Let industry once be organized, according to the uni- 
versal Law of attraction and unity, and these old con- 
troversies about Liberty and Order, will cease. Tha 

of Liberty will find that the true order which 
will spring out of the change will be the best guaran- 
tee of the largest freedom, while the friend of Order 
will discover that ‘the most beautiful order is the result 
of the largest Liberty. 

Do we not behold this glorious unity attained in the 
works of the material creation? The simple law of 
Attraction there, without violating the freedom of any 
element, blends the whole infinite mass, into an ex- 
quisite and harmonious system. Every particle of the 
globe has itsown laws of existence and movement, 
yet under the beneficent influence of the Divine or- 
ganization, it consents to the existence of every other 
particle, and co-operates with it in the production of 
one grand result. Butis matter more than Man! 
Cun not the same Divine Power impress upon the ele- 
ments of society, the same converging and unitary 
tendency? Do not despair of the universal providence 


of God. 
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There are many proverbial sayings, that in time 
change their meaning, or are used in a different sense ; 
and so are used to convey falsehoods. As first used, 
they express some truth, which the common mind at 
once receives, and it is this truth that gives them their 
proverbial character. But they will admit of two dif- 
ferent interpretations, and the one now under consid- 
eration, is of this description : 

It attained its currency as an expression of confi- 
dence in, and resignation to, the divine government. 
But it is now as often used to confound all moral dis- 
tinctions, or to assert the sentiment of Pope, that, 
« whatever is, is right.” 

In the former sense, we heartily accept, in the lat- 
ter, we heartily reject it. We know that God over- 
rales all things for good, that he brings good ott of 
evil, and that, as the Scripture says, “He maketh even 
the wrath of manto praise Him.” But to infer from 
this that whatever happens is in itself for the best, is 
utterly to contound good and evil, or to deny that there 
is any evil in the world. It tends to reconcile men to 
all things as they are, to make them indifferent to all 
the iniquities that are committed under the sun ; and 
through the idea of trust in Providence, to produce the 
worst forms of fatalism. Those who believe that what- 
ever is, is for the best, will not, of course, try to alter 
wnything ; they will everywhere see the hand of des- 
tiny, and silently acquiesce in the popular measures 
ad predominant influences of their time. At first 
viw, the Mexican war, for instance, seemed a horri- 
bk outrage upon justice and humanity ; but soon, men 
begn to say that it was the manifest destiny of the 
Anjo Saxon race to possess this continent; that this 
warwould prove a blessing to Mexico by breaking up 
her veak government, her low and miserable condi- 
tion € society, and introduce the elements of our own 
growh and prosperity ; and so the country became 
reconcled to it ; concluded that it was all for the best ; 
and hai not the destructive, bloody work proved so 
costly, ye should still have been in the midst of it. 
The inteests, rather than the conscience, of this peo- 
ple, deminded peace. In this way, the public mind is 
formed, tle public conscience is defiled, and whole 
commuuites are reconciled to every form of injustice 
and oppresion. Men look over the history of the 
world, andseeing how much good has come out of 
evils, they hastily conclude that these are God’s ap- 
pointed mems of effecting this good. They never 
seem to consder that the same blessings might have 
been secured jn some other way, by many other means. 
The fact that God overrules evil for good, makes evil 
none the less evil ; and can in no way prove the ne- 
cessity of its edistence. He has not appointed it, nor 
made it necessary ; he permits it, rather than to inter- 
fere with that moral freedom of man, through which 
itcomes. He, inhis infinite wisdom, knows how to 
counteract the wicked and short-sighted purposes of 
man ; tomake their perverted passions punish, and 
thus correct, themselves. Or, He can turn to good ac- 
count their ignorance, folly and sin, by making them 
beacons of warning, and lessons of instruction to oth- 
ers. But this does not make them any the less evil in 
their nature and influence. The Divine Providence so 
abounds in blessings, that no evil is unmixed with them ; 
and men seeing so much good connected with them, or 
indirectly flowing from them, conclude that it is only 
our ignorance of the great and allwise designs of God, 
that leads us to call them evils. Thus, judging of the 
past, they misjudge the present, and are led into a most 
fata! apathy in regard to the measures which they sup- 
Port, till at last all the distinctions between good and 
evil, are considered arbitrary, and reasoned away. All 
fvents are thought to be of Divine Providence, to have 
* divine mission, to be a part of the divine plan, and 
Must, therefore, be for the best. 

Not only do communities and nations thus deceive 
themselves ; but individuals thus falsely apply the pro- 
verb to ali the conditions of their life. They thus try 
‘0 believe that ail their private and social calamities are 
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not evils, but blessings nisun } are events ne- 

ry to bring about some greater good, fo teach them 
some important lesson, or to exerciss some moral vir- 
tue. Sickness, the premature death of friends, the 
loss of property, disappointment in the objects of af- 
fection, all those events that most deeply afflict them, 
are supposed to be necessary to the trial of their pa- 
tience, the increase of their faith, or in some way to the 
improvement of their characters. They neglect, or 
violate, all the conditions of health, prosperity and hap- 
piness, and then, when sickness and adversity come, 
they try to persuade themselves that these things are 
after all no evils! but divinely appointed means of 
turning away their attention from this world, and pro- 
ducing in them a more spiritual, or religious state of 
mind ; and because they see that they are often follow- 
ed by such consequences, they are reconciled to them, 
and conclude that they are all for the best. 

On the same ground, the present organization of so- 
ciety is defended. Men see all the good that comes 
from this intense competition of individual interests 
and pursuits. ‘They see how it sharpens the inventive 
faculties, developes the mental and physical resources, 
and occasions the wonderful energy and enterprise 
which they behold around them; and so they heco.ne 
reconciled to the general heartlessness and selfishness 
which it also occasions. 





Itnever seems to occur to 
them that society might be so ofganized that we might 
have all this energy and enterprise, without this selfish, 
soul-destroying competition. No! they see the bless- 
ings that grow out of it, and think that whatare called 
evils, are necessary, and so, on the whole, conclude 
that all is for the bestas itis. They see a few persons 
struggling up through all difficulties, overcoming all ob- 
stacles$ thereby increasing their courage, skill and 
strength ; and hence conclude tha t this struggle is good 
forall men. They do not consider that there are 
ten instances of failure to one of success, that ten per- 
sons are crushed by their position and circumstances, 
where one rises above them. They seem to forget 
the terrible public sacrifices through which these indi- 
vidual blessings are attained. 

Now this competitive order of society can be de- 
fended in this way no better than a vicious course of 
life can, on the ground that it is often followed by re- 
pentance and reformation. Are we to tolerate vice 
and crime, and say it is no evil, but all for the best, be- 
cause it issometimes thus followed by good? No 
more can we successfully defend the common position, 
that sickness, disappointment, all our sorrows and ca- 
lamities, are sent to us for our good, to improve our 
spiritual condition, to wean us from earth, and prepare 
usfor heaven. They are notsentto us in any way, 
for any purpose. We bring them upon ourselves by 
our neglect or violation of the divine laws; and as a 
general thing instead of being made better, men are 
greatly injured by them. Their disappointment and 
misery makes them more peevish, selfish and suspi- 
cious. They are too anxious and depressed about their 
present interests and feelings ; too much absorbed by 
present cares and sufferings to look beyond, or have the 
free use of their higher taculties. And many are har- 
dened and soured where one is purified by these afflic- 
tions. They are not happy enough tobe good. For 
it is as true that suffering isa source of sin, as that 
sin is a source of suffering. If the numerous and great 
trials to which the mass of men are subjected, were 
vent to improve their virtue, to make them more moral 
and religious, then they have utterly failed of accom- 
plishing their purpose ; for they are everywhere at- 
tended with the opposite effects. If the common doc- 
trine that what are called evils are necessary, or have 
a mission of good, then we should expect to find the 
most moral purity and spiritual elevation in those com- 
munities where these evils most abound. But where 
in the civilized world, are the facts that harmonize with 
this quieting fatalistic theory? Itis a theory that has 
no foundation in human nature, or human history, It 
has been used for all forms of politicak and religious 
oppression. It has led men to acquiesce in the evils 
which their oppressors have brought upon them, as of 
Divine appointment ; asa part of the great arrange- 
ment of things; as a part of the moral discipline which 
their Creator has provided for them, and thus made 
this acquiescence a religious duty. It has perverted 
the great and good sentiment of caristian resignation 
to the basest uses. 

No! all things that happen to us are not for the 
best, whatever good may grow outof them, We re- 
ject this whole theory of evil, rootand branch. We 
reject it as blasphemous to God, and ruinous to man. 
There cannot be a greater blasphemy than to suppose 
that God has so arranged things, that all these evils 
and sufferings are appointed for the good of man ; are 
made in any way necéssary to his progress. They are 
all of human origin ; the results of human folly and 
wickedness ; and all the good that comes through them 
might be far more easily and speedily accomplished in 
many other ways, by a very different kind of disci- | 


pline. 


THE HARBINGER, 


|News which cannot be found in other papers. The 


that we need to do evil, in order to understand and ap- 
preciate the blessings of Goodness ; that we can know 
the laws of God only through she effects of our diso- 
bechence of them. We may thus learn ; we may thus 
be led to repentance and reformation, but our disobe- 
dience and all its natural fruits are none the less evil 
on thisaccount. Any such experience cannot be for 
the best, because there are means of attaining wis- 
dom, purity and goodness, without any of this sin and 
suffering. 
laws, though we do, through sickness, learn the value 


of health. We impair our physical constitution, and | 


thus soffer a perpetual loss. So of moral transgres- 
sion ; its nature and influence are not affected by any 
of the moral lessons that we may draw from it. Itis 
not best for one nation to make war upon another, even 
if that war should, in the end, prove ever so beneficial 
to the conquered. Itis not best to do, countenance, 
or tolerate any wrong for any good that may come 

from it. It is not all for the best that men should be 
subjected to such poverty and toil, such temptations and | 
sufferings, to such care and anxiety,about the means 
of existence, or that they should be placed in such re- 
lations to each other as tend only to increase their sel- 
fishness and insensibility. It is not all for the best that 
such multitudes should be compelled to live in ignorance 
and misery, should fail of finding any proper gratifica- 
tion of the various faculties and feelings that their 
Creator gave them; should be disappointed in all the 
objects of their present existence. Such trials never 
have answered, and never can answer, a good purpose ; 
they form no part of Divine Providence. ‘They nei- 
ther fit men for earth nor heaven. Wecan, with all 
patience, and even with cheerfulness, submit to the will 
of God ; because we feel our ignorance, and know that 
He is infinitely wise and good. We would not, in any 
of these remarks, be understood as speaking against 
true resignation or that spirit of religious trust that is 
We can resign ourselves to 





so often commended. 
anything that God wills, though we see no good that 
can come out of it. But we must first be convinced 
that it is his will, that our trouble is of his appoint- 
ment ; and this point is always assumed by those who 
are continually saying of whatever happens to them, 
“ [tisall for the best.” We must require an over 
whelming amount of evidence to convince us that the 
evils and miseries of society come through any divine 
arrangement, or specia) providence; that they are sent 
by God forthe trial of our faith and patience, or for 
any other good purpose. They are all of human in- 
vention, and may be removed by human exertion. 
The Creator made us for wisdom and goodness, for 
progress and happiness; He has provided objects for 
all the powers and affections He has given us, and all 
cannot be according to His will, or for the best, till we 
attain these true ends of our being. Whatever hin- 


ders us in these pursuits is evil 5 evil in ite nature, Is to 
be charged to man’s ignorance, folly and sin, and come 


in no way from the Father of our bodies, or the Fa- 


ther of our spirits. W. H..K. 








Tre Peorte.—A new weekly of large dimensions 
has been issued at No. 5 Spruce-street, by Messrs. 
Devin, Reilly, Robinson & McClenahan. The col- 
umns contain the usual news and miscellany found in 
most of our city papers. Its chief object, however, 
seems to be to advocate the cause of the repeal party 
in Ireland, and to induce, if possible, the government 
of the United States to take a lively interest in Irish 
politics. We have not had time to read the principal ar- 
ticle in the number sent us. Our impression, from what 
we did see of it, was that undue severity was indulged 
in towards our minister in Great Britain in relation to 
the arrests of persons called sympathizers. If wiat 
is said by the “People” be no more than what ought 
'to be said, then indeed Americans have been very 
culpable. Another article complaining of the fewness 
of the number of naturalized officers in the Army and | 
elsewhere, is not in the best taste, for as no such dis- | 
tinctions are made by the government, no such pre- 
tensions should be set up, otherwise the “ People” will 
be found as acceptable as the weeklies usually are. By 
the way, what do these editors think of the Sermon 
by Bishop Hughes on Italian Liberty? Let us hear? 








AckNnowLEpemMENTS.—The article in review of Louis 
Napoleon’s pamphlet, to be found in another column, 
is from the “ Spirit of the Age,” a new Socialistic pa- 
| per which has been established in London, and which 
has been chus far conducted with great truthfulness and 
force. We hope that its vaticinations in regard to 
Bonaparte will be justified by the event ; but a wan- 
dering penniless Prince is a different thing from a tri- 
umphanm President. We were on the point of trans- 
lating the Prince’s early pamphlet, when the arrival of 
the Spirit saved us the trouble. 

We have been also frequently indebted of late to the 
“ Spirit,’ for summaries and extracts of the Foreign 


English and French newspapers are atrociously unjust 
and false, and we look in vain to any of them, excep- 





He who taught his disciples to pray for a deliver- 
ance from evil and temptation, surely could not have 
regarded all these trials as blessings ; all these evils as 
necessary to strengthen and bring out the virtues which | 
He required. He spoke of evil as evil, and knowing 


the wants and weakness of men, he knew that, in such | 
an imperfect life as this, they would at best all have 
trials enough from within to exercise and strengthen | 
all their virtues. This idea, that evil has, under the | 
government of God,a moral purpose, and, in some 
way that we do not fully comprehend, is therefore all | 
for the best, finds no countenance in his instructions. | 
There are many things which it is not necessary for | 


us to learn by experience. We are not so constituted | 


| sources. 


the “ Democratie Pacifique” and the ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Age” now, fur accurate and undistorted views of pas- 
sing events. The wilful perversions of truth, by the | 
London papers, from the Quarterly down to the Sun- 
day sheet, are horrible ; and we are sorry to see so} 
many of our American journals depending exclusively 
for the intelligence they circulate upon these impure | 
| 
7 We have seen an exquisite Medallion ieneial 
of Wm. Page, the artist, executed in this city, by Mr. | 
C. C. Wright. We had no idea, before we seen this, | 
ofthe perfection to which the art had been carried in 
this country. It is beautiful exceedingly. 








It is not best for us to violate our organic | 
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Usury. 

We find the following paragraph in Young America 
of last week - 

“Some of oar exchanges say that the Fourerites of this 
city have recently organized to meet weekly in the houses 
of the members may be so, but we have haa no 
cognizance of their meeting uny place here, since we ana 

zed Jobn Allen’s views in explanution of the Divine 

armony of ares Fourierisin israther behind the spi- 
rit of the age. ‘The California Inflaenz , as an effort to 
progressive reform. is preferable ! Pittsburg National 
Reformer. {Many Fourerites reject Usury.— Ep. Y. A.)’’ 

It is very evident that this Pittsburg Reformer is not 
so wise as he thinks he is, or else he would not have 
ascribed to the receivers of Fourier’s doctrines any 
great fondness for Usury. Why isit that men who 
undertake to write on subjects—even Reformers—will 
content themselves with the most inadequate and su- 
perficial views? This Pittsburger had he gone to the 
bottom of Fourier’s theory of Capita!, would have seen 
that he tolerates no usury? 

Nor is the defence of us by Young America quite 

Not only do many Fourerites reject 
If they are true to their principles they 
They re- 


up to the mark. 
usury, but all. 
have nothing to do with the unclean thing. 
gard Laboras the only source of wealth, in its three 
fold form of Industry, Skill and Capital, and when 
these have concurred ina product, they distribute the 
result to each in proportion to its value. 

Once establish the fundamental principle of Asso- 
ctation, namely,—the freedom of the land, the joint 
interest of individuals, and a gradually decreasing rate 
of interest, and such a thing as Usury would Le im- 
possible. The tyrannous and exorbitant exactions of 
Capital, which have so long depressed the working- 
classes, grow out of tho present unjust arrangements of 
society. 

We shall show how this is, next week, if we have 
space, appropos toa notice of Mr. Kellogg’s book on 
“ Labour and other Capital.” 





Tue Fare or Dowiat.—Some of our readers, who 
live in the city of New York, may perhaps remember 
the name of this accomplished and elegant young 
Dowiat, (pronounced Doviat), a disciple of Ronge who 
preached awhile at the Stuyvesant Institute, two or 


three wintersago. He was a person of the most com- 


manding appearance, of handsome face and erect form 
and the*master of a fine rhetoric. Though he spoke 
in the German language it was impossible even for those 
not perfectly familar withit, to hear without being mov- 
ed by the clear, silvery tone of his voice and the pathos 


of his manner. He endeavored to gather a congrega- 


tion of German Receding Catholics here, but failed ; he 
was afterwards an assistant editor of the Schnellpost; 
but at the opening of the Revolution in Germany went 
to join the struggling friends and brothers of his native 
land. The result is told in the following extract from 
a Berlin paper. Despotism can not endure minds so 
bold and trme ae that of Dawist. and he will be left to 
rot, like so many other noble spirits, till the People shall 
break down the prison as well as the palace : 


“ On December the 13th, a batch of 15 prisoners were 
brought before the Criminal Court, charged with rioting 
and smashing the windows of two of the Government 
offices iu the Wilhemstrasse, on the 21st of August last. A 
person named ‘Dowiat, formerly a priest of the German 
Catholic Church, but at present passing asa “ Literat,” 
was the principal offender, having, it was alleged, incited 
the others to the act of violence in aspeech delivered from 
the steps ofthe Opera-house. The prisoners were nearly 
all youths. Dowiat alone excited any attention. He 
made no defence, but at once admitted that he did ad- 
dress the mob in front of the Opera on the evening of the 
attack, and proceeded in an extraordinary speech to jus- 
tify what was the tenor of the harrangue there delivered. 
In the name of the sovereign people he had demanded 
from the Ministry the suppression of the newly introduc- 
ed constabulery, the liberation of all political prisoners, 
and a strict enquiry into the attack upon the band of 
students by the troops in Charlottenburg. He was in a 
bad position, he s id, for most of his witnesses had fled or 
been expelled from Berlin, and he thus continued: 

“*T know I «ust be declared guilty ; nay, if I sat on 
the judgment-seat I should be compelled to pronounce 
sentence on myself. The lawis astern reality, and I fall 
its sacrifice. I shallbe condemned because the Govern- 
ment has come out of the conflict the victor. It has been 
the conqueror against an inexperienced Nationa! Assem- 
bly, and a cowardly bourgeoisie that only dared use their 
weapons against workmen. It has been the conquerer 
against the timid democrats, and the ‘German unity, 
that greatest of all absurd.ties. The Government has 
used its victory nobly; politicai offences, then, must ap- 
pear more detestible now than at any othertime In my 
speech from the steps of the Opera, admit I said, ‘the 
Ministry must be compelled to resign.’ Iwill explaia 
why [said so. In the daysof June I stood by the grave 
of the Republic; it was destroyed by the bourgeoisie. 
With increased hatred against this class, which I had al- 
ways despised, I returned from the capital of the civilized 
world. Do you know the German bourgeoisie’ I des- 

ise that of France; that of Belgium is worse than the 

rench; but the German is the most brutal of all. And 
when I returned to Prussia I found that bourgeoisie of 
the purest water, David Hansmann, at the head of affairs 
busied with politico-economical experiments against the 
interests of the fourth class. By his side was the aristo- 
erat, Kuhlwetter, renowned for his declaration of that 
autediluvian principle,-—‘The stronger the police, the 
better governed the state.’ I said ‘ Down with the bour- 
geoisie, down with the representatives ;’ I wished the fall 
ofthe Ministry, 1 was compelled to assist in procuring it. 

I thought it my duty. As to my published declaration 
that I will no longer continue to be a German Catholic 
priest, I repeat, that to the Jesuitism of the old regime 
must be opposed the Jesuitism of democracy. From the 
act of accusation against me, it is evident it is dictated 
by the spirit of the old bureaucracy; I am prosecuted 
because I laid before one of our mandarins the demands 
of the people and in their name. For the rest my fate is 
indiffereat to me, since the revolution has failed ; but 
though revolutionists may fall, revolution is immortal; the 
Proletaires anda young generation will always remain to 
us.’ 

“The parties were sentenced to lengthened terms of 
imprisonment, but they have given notice of appeal 
against the judgment They will be defended before 
the Court of Second Instance by the late deputy, Jung, 
whose letter, lately inserted inthe Zeitungshalle, led to 
its second suspension.” 





We have not received the continuation of “The Reply 
tothe Repository,” so that we must postpone the further 
publication of it till next week. e 


> Why have we not received a copy of the last 
number of the Union Magazine ? 
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In our iast publication, we gave a theory of the 
election of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, somewhat at 
variance with those propounded by the daily press, yet 
one that subsequent information has fully proved to 
be true. Not a doubt can remain, after perusing our 
columns of to-day, but that the President elect is in- 
debted for his elevated position to a combivation, for 
the moment, of the most heterogenous materials—Or- 
leanists, Legitimists, Buonapartists, Political “ writers 


upon Providence” of all kinds, peasants in their ado- 
ration of a name, and Socialists and Red Republicans, 
in their hatred of a sham-Republic, which began its 
existence by proclaiming the Right to Labor, and the 
Abolition of Industrial Slavery, but, afterwards, cheat- 
ed and betrayed the people, who hod called it into 
existence, the earliest fitting opportunity. ‘To these 
various causes, and the intense lecling of dislike en 
tertained towards General Cavaignae by the working 
classes, are we indebted for the existence of President 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. Let not, therefore, the 


supporters of royalty and the old order of things com- 


fort themselves with the idea, that the immense vote 
taken for the nephew of the Emperor is a_ protest 
against the Republic in the abstract, or a declaration 
of the people of France in favor of old traditions, aud 
worn-out theories of — governinent ‘and legislation 
The electoral protest recorded by the nation, excep! 
that portion of it made up of the friends of the variou- 
pretenders, is Dot in favor of royalty, but rather againsi 
the Republic as it has been conducted by the coterie 
ot the National, having failed to realize those advanta- 
ges and redeem those pledges made in its name on the 
morning of the Revolutiou It is generally admitted 
that the revolution ot February last was more socia! 
than political, the animating idea of the masses who 
achieved it being the “ Organization of Labor.” Nine 


months have passed, during which M. Marrast and his 
friends have enjoyed place and salary, yet not a meas- 
ure has been taken on behalf of the working classes 
The Right to Labor was denied ; the appointment of 
a Minister of Labor rejected with contumely, although 
proposed by the man whose influence, we are told, 
alove kept Paris quiet and orderly during the first 
three months of the revolutionary Government. Al! 
the decrees, including the one against imprisonment 
for debt, issued by the Provisional Government, as an 
earnest of their desire to act in good faith towards the 
proletarians, have been rescinded ; so that France, ex- 
ceptin the matter of a President instead of a King, is 
nearly where it was. Taxation is as heavy as ever. 
The rich creditor has as much power over the person 
of the.poor debtor as ever. 
land and capital still occupy their class ascendency 
over the “ hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 
who find that a Republic, as interpreted by Cavaignac 
and the National clique, means a perpetuation of the 
old industrial slavery, backed by bayonets, a shackled 
press, and the suppression of the right of Meeting and 
Association, except on conditions the most subversive 
of personal liberty. No wonder then, that great num- 
bers of the working-classes voted for Louis Napoleon, 
in order to defeat Cavaignac ; hoping thereby, that a 
change of men, if it did not bring a change of system, 
might, at least, bring about astate of things in which 
the ascendency of Socialist principles was probable. 
This appears to have animated the men otf Limoges, as 
well as the great majority of the industrious popula- 
tion of the towns, whose minds have been directed to 
the question of the Emancipation of Labor. Will the 
new President comprehend this, and shake off the fet- 
ters attempted to be imposed on him by the partisans 
of old ideas—-the Thiers and Odillon Barrots, who 
alone seem to believe in and comprehend the past ? 
His pamphlet, written when a prisoner at Ham, of 
which we have made ample use to-day, shows that he 
has some notion of what society requires, and of the 


The representatives of 


necessity of a Social change. He has now a glorious 
opportunity of putting the principles there enunciated 
into practice, and of restoring confidence and hope to 
the toiling millions of his distracted country. 


upon it, uneasy will be his seat of power, unless he 


Depend 


holds forth the olive branch of peace to the masses who 
have sought change and will continue to seek it, even 
by violence and bloodshed, unless an amelioration in 
their condition be effected. The new President may 
forget in the day of his triumph what he has written 
in adversity—he may throw himself into the arms of 
reaction, or attempi to assume the Imperial purple, 
and play the royal jackdaw where the eagle was wont 
to reign, but his doing so must be attended by massa- 
cre and convulsion. Should he forget his duties in 
the intoxication of power, he may rest assured the 
people will not forget what he owes them ; the ele- 
ments of revolution are still actively, though secretly, 
at work, and there is but one way to still them. By 
measures for gradually re-organizing labor in Home 
Colonies, on the associative system, so as to find useful 
avd remunerative employment to all unwilling idlers, 
with the ultimate view of abolishing the existing sys- 
tem of master and slave, capitalist and laborer, with 
differing and hostile interest, can this alone be accom- 
plished. 
ocratic. 
the working classes—such is the tendency of the revo- 


The Republic must be social as well as dem- 


Such is the cry of the advanced portion of 


lution. This ery is extending ; and, through the ac- 


live propagandism of those ardent Republicans who 


have a living faith in the future to animate them, in a | 
short time it will be general in every department in| 
France. Ere long the peasantry, ignorant as they are, 
finding that Buonapartism has failed in bringing its | 


promised advantages, will also join their voices ; when | 
the blind leaders of the blind, who now attempt to| 





mt 


presence of an incensed a i 0 tile 
meet the reward of their ignvrance and 


It iscomplimentary to the French people that the | and his f var! 
election has gone off with the greatest order, and up | failure of the first, whose object is the 


to the present time all is quiet. We have had many 
rumors of intended risings and diswrbances, but they 
seem to have been all newspaper inventions, At least 
no public incident has happened to warrant the truth 
of the statements. On the 10th Dee. Louis Napoleon 
was formally proclaimed President by the National 
Assembly, but without any notice, so that the Paris- 
ians were coipletely taken by surprise, and lost some 
excitement thereby. The President took the oath of 
office, and was escorted to his residence, the palace of 
the Elysée Bourbon. Cavaignae and his ministers 
have resigned, and the new ministry, with Odiilon 
Barrot at its head, has taken office. In a day or two 


we shall know what the ministerial programme is to 
be, though we have little confidence in the new cabi- 
net, judging from the personnel of its materials. 
Leaving France, the next most important matter 
claiming attention, is the state of Rome. The Pope, 
acting on bad advice, has refused to return to his cap- 
ital, or to recognize the new government. The Gov- 
ernment therefore has determined to do without him, 
and a provisional executive is formed. Ina few days we 
expect to hear of a Republic being proclaimed, as the 
people are greatly incensed against the Pope, and 
blame the Austrian and Neapolitan governments for 
the whole affair. The Pontiff as far as his temporal 
power is concerned has been deposed, though the par- 
ticulars which have come to hand at the time we write, 
How France 
will now act is doubtful; to interfere to reinstate the 
Pope would be alien to the interest of the Republic if 
it wishes to extend its influence in Italy, and to#remain 
still will leave the ground open to the Austrians. The 
part tobe taken will therefore depend much on the 
chapter of accidents, and the policy of the new French 
President. When it is considered that the Prince of 
Canino is the most active of the Roman Revolutiona- 
ry party, the probability is, that Louis Napoleon will 
either leave the Pope to his fate, or wait till the Aus- 


are very meagre and unsatisfactory. 


trians interfere on his behalf, and then step in to spoil- 


the game. j 

We have little from Austria or Germany requiring 
Matters in the empire of the Kaiser re- 
main as before ; there is great disaffection, which is 
only kept down by a strong military foree. The ad- 
vices before us would Jead us to suppose that the new 
Emperor will not sleep on a bed of roses. In several 
parts of the empire an insurrectionary spirit has been 
manifested, while Hungary still holds out. There is 
great note of preparation against Kossuth and his sup- 
porters, butas yet small performance. It will bea 


hard aud a bloody tack to reduce the Magyars to sub- 
mission,and Windischgratz seems to know it, ac he 


has undertaken the campaign with evident disrelish, 
The news we gave last week of a Republic having 
been proclaimed at Pesth is not confirmed, though we 
have another rumor that Kossuth has been made king. 
Both versions are, perhaps, equally true and trustwo- 
thy. 

In Prussia, preparations are on foot for the elections 
under the Constitution, Octroyée’ With the exception 
of the excitement consequent on this, matters remain 
much as before. The spirit of the young Democracy 
though somewhat curbed by the policy of the Govern- 
ment, is not subdued, and only awaits its opportunity. 
We call the attention of our readers to the trial and 
speech of Dowiatt, under another head, as an evidence 
of the tendency of the rising generation of Germany. 
The particulars are well worthy of perusal, and indi- 
cate in a great degree the character of the present rev- 
oluuonary movement through ut Europe. 

The Frankfort Diet seems reduced to inanity. It 
is now gravely discussing whether the’ Emperor of 
Austria or the King of Prussia should be the head of 
the German empire, and has resolved itself into par- 
ties on this trumpery question. In the interim the 
subject of German unity, as understood by the wise 
men of Frankfort, is about to be abruptly and unsatis- 
factorily closed by the withdrawal of the Austrian 
Deputies of the Diet, and the disposition of Bavaria 
and the southern branches of the Germanic Confeder- 
Had the 
Diet endeavored to conciliate the people rather than 
their rulers, and constructed a proper Federal system, 
with an elective head, they would have had some 
chance of forming a real “ German Fatherland.” 


comment. 


ation not to submit to Prussian supremacy. 





Tue Icartans.—It seems that a deputation of Ca- 
bet’s people, who left France to found an agricultural 
community in Texas, have suffered greatly in the ex- 
pedition ; and all the newspapers are filled with la- 
mentations over the result. But as they had no part 
in send:ng the poor fellows forth, we marvel why they 
take the matter so much to heart. It was a great 
mistake, doubtless, in Cabet to transplant his follow- 
ers from dear dciightful Paris, where so many people 
swim in luxury and happiness, to the wilds of Texas, 
where bad climates and malignant diseases prevail. 
But after all, why is it not as good to perish by star- 
vation in Icaria, as on the banks of the Seine. These 
poor wanderers were doomed to Death or Vincennes, 
where they were—and i was no great crime in them, 
to emigrate to anew country where they hoped for 
If their desperate hopes deceived them, 
they are but on a par with thousands who come this 
way every year, from Ireland and Germany. 

Yet there is a difference. The Icarians reduced to 
extremities, sought to settle in a new land not only to 
better their own fortune, but to prepare a refuge for 


better fare. 
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ly may live in security and peace. T' 
raded in all the prints, while the failure of the latter, is 
passed without notice, or with expressions of sympathy 
and regret. On the other hand, the success of the 
first wou'd never be mentioned by the chroniclers of 
events, while the success of the latter is heralded as an 
achievement in both the old country and the new,— 
in the old as an evidence of the benefits of Emigra- 
tion,—and in the new, as an evidenee of national pros- 
perity. 

So the world goes ! 

ee 

An Arotoey.—Our readers will pardon the numer- 
ous typographical errors of our last, and perhaps, our 
present numbers, when they learn that the person to 
whose accuracy and patience the revision of proof- 
sheets is usually committed, has been dangerously ill 
tor some weeks past. The same apology may be of- 
fered also for any want of variety and vigor which the 
readers may find in our editoria! columns. 

To Correspondents. 

Our contributors, who wish their artic!es to be inserted 
in the same week in which they are sent to us, should for- 
ward them so that they may reach us by Thursday morn- 
ing at the latest. Tuesday or Wednesday morning, are 
sufficiently late. A paper which ought to go to press on 
Friday, cannot set up and correct matter received on 
Friday. 





f For the Harbinger. 
Correspondence. . 


In the Harbinger of December 16th, in the “ Third 
Quarterly Report of the Group of Practical Affairs of 
the Philadelphia Union of Associationists,” there oc- 
eurs the following passage: ‘In the Island of Nan- 
tucket, all the retail stores have been compelled to 
close their doors, two of the Protective Union stores 
being found sufficient to supply Nantucket, and at 
greatly reduced rates.” 

This is an error, and presuming you would be pleas- 
ed to have it corrected, I take the liberty to forward a 
true account. But one Protective Union store exists 
here, confined to such articles as are usually kept in 
grocery stores. Of course the retail stores of other 
business have not been affected by this. Three or 
four of the grocery stores that were in operation at the 
time of the establishment of the Union store, have 
closed up mostly, I think in consequence of being una- 
ble to compete with it. There are still more than a 
dozen remaining. Aside irom this, however, there 
were more groceries than could be supported. 

In March last a lecturer came here from Boston, and 
opened the subject of Protective Union Stores, and 
soon thereafter the present one was established, No. 
48,embracing about 300 members. In dealing, it is 
confined to cash, and is very successful, saving much 
to its members, There is a general or head store, in 
Boston, from which the others receive their charters. 
Orders received by the Chairman of the Board of 
Trade of this leading store from all the divisions, ena- 
ble him to buy perhaps by the cargo, and for cash. 
When he walks down, therefore, among the large 
dealers, they are very apt to see him, although he may 
beavery small man. There have been several at- 
tempts here to start a store somewhat similar in the 
dry goods business, as yet unsuccessful. Ultimately. 
and every where, middle mer. will be dispensed with 
by these Unions. Some of the members of this Union 
are very intelligent Association-sts, while others have 
no idea beyond the simple saving of money, and some 
minor regulations. Therefore, little can be hoped 
from its moral effect, especially as it is narrow enough 
to exclude all who do not labor with their hands! 
Some men have little idea of mental labor, and that it 
is mueh fhore difficult to find rest from it, than from 
bodily toil. 

While on the subject of Protective Unions, I would 
remark that their members are subjected to an evil 
which an association would readily foresee. Just to 
the extent that the price of subsistence is reduced, will 
capital lessen the price of the services of the members 
under the systeg: of competition, while all laborers in 
the same town, not members of the Union, will be so 
much the worse off. I mentioned this fact to an intel- 
ligent member, about the time of the organization of 
the Union here,and he said one of our capitalists had 
already been congratulating himself on paying less for 
the services he required. All partial, fragmentary at- 
tempts, are subjected to evils. 


. 


Another evil is the in- 
dignation which capita! visits upon labor, if labor op- 
pose itslordly sway. Work is withheld, and some of 
the Unions I believe, have a fund to sustain their mem- 
bers ia these times of trial. One of the mushroom 
autocratsof Lowell, raised into capital and consequence 
by hard earnings, wrung froin the toiling millions, by 
unrighteous tariffs, set out the other day to oppose a 
movement for one of these Unions ! 
that all sueh men may be visited by the concentrated 
execration of universal humanity, if, indeed, they be 
not too low for contempt to reach them. 

There is one remedy for all these evils. It is As- 
sociation, in which I can see no difficulty, so far as I 
comprehend it, except it be in the nature of capital, 
which, if permitted to have any scope, will be very apt 
to throw its conscious fangs throughout every fibre of 
society, 

But enough. It is tobe hoped the time is near when 
no blasphemous hand shail seize upon the gifts of God 
in trausitu trom the Fountain of exhaustless benevo- 
lence to their rightful heirs. When no lords patent by 


It is to be hoped 
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when he was quite a lad, is curious in many respects : 


“I have of late, my friend, launched boldly into 
speculations on condition of mankind jn 
the progress of their improvement. I find avarice the 
great bar to all my schemes, and [ do not hesitate to 
assert that the human race will never be happier than - 
at present till the establishment of a community of 
property. 

“I derive my sentiments from the nature of man. 
What is man? for what was he born? To vegetate, 
to draw nutrition from the earth, and then wither awa 
forgotten and unknown? O, no! he bears a anh 
of divinity in his bosom, and it is Promethean fire 
which animates his clay. Look at the human mind. 
See it bursting forth, spreading itself through infinite 
space, by its power of receiving ideas from external 
objects concentrating immensity in a point, and by its 
powers of retrospect and anticipation concentrating 
eternity ina moment. Need I mention his faculty of 
moral discernment, or his creative imagination? Now, 
Shaw, I would ask you, in what does the perfection 
of man consist ; which part of his nature requires most 
care ; from what source is his most rational and per- 
manent happiness derived? The answer you must 
make is,‘ The mind.’ In proportion as his mind is 
improved in science and virtue, in that degree is he 
happy. , 

“ Now, my friend, let me ask you to look on the 
world and show me the man who is engaged in this 
improvement. All is hurry, all is business. But why 
this tumult? To pamper the senses and Joad the body 
with idle trappings. Show me the man who ever toil- 
ed for wealth to relieve misery, and unrivit the chains 
of oppression. Show me the man who ever imported 
virtue from the Indies, or became a better Chrsstian by 
increasing his hoard. Are not the mines of science 
forsaken for those of Potosi? Does not the pursuit of 
wealth damp our feelings, freeze up the tears of be- 
nevolence, check the flight of genius, aud excite in 
our bosom distrust and suspicion towards our brethren 
of the human race? Does it not render mankind 
venal and mergenary? Yes; give me gold enough 
and I will buy up the souls of our whole species. I 
do not except myself. I love money. I love my 
price. And what is gold? Perishing earth and dust. 
What does it procure? Meat, drink, and clothing. 
Now, Shaw, since the body is so inferior to the mind, 
do you think that more attention should be paid to 
feeding and clothing it than is absolutely necessary? 
No. Is not this speculative opinion supported by fact ? 
Do not nature and experience declare to us, that the 
more temperate we are, the healthier and happier we 
are? The wants of the body, then, are few; and the 
labor of mankind is misapplied. This conclusion is 
fairly drawn from the premises. 

“But here you will cry out, ‘All this is theoreti¢ 
nonsense, Man is selfish. He will always strive t/ 
gratify his senses ; and if gold will procure these grat 
ifications, he will always pursue it.’ Stop, my frien¢; 
I grant that man is selfish. But ought he to be s? 
Was man framed for himself, or for his fellow-me ? 
On this point of morality I know we shall agree ; nd 
you will think as I do, that if we can substitute berv- 
olence for selfishness, we shall add to the sum ofhu- 
man virtue and happiness. Again, ought man topro- 
vide most for his body or his mind? Here, to« we 
shall agree ;—and no doubt you wish to see a |we of 
science take the place of a love of money in tk hu- 
man breast. Now I think that these changes an be 
effected in the sentiments and feelings of mmkind. 
How? By education. Do you wonder, Shav, that 
you see so many selfish and avaricious wrethes on 
earth, when you behold every mother, as she lids her 
child on her knee, instilling the maxims of worldly 
prudence into his tender bosom? How is it that you 
and I,in the midst of th’s infection, still dow with 
benevolence to mankind, and drive such ligh joys 
from the cultivation of our minds? Is nit this an 
earnest of what would happen universally, were the 
world to unite in instilling these noble prijciples into 
the rising generation? Judge from your own feelings, 
whether the principle of benevolence, simpathy, or 
humanity is not so strongly impressed onthe heart by 
God himself, that, with proper care, it might become 
the principle of action. Judge trom yourown feelings, 
whether the love of science is not fomded upon so 
natural a sentiment,—I mean curiosity,—that, with 
the same care, it would pervade every }osom. I de- 
clare to you that I believe these ideas 0 be incontro- 
vertible. Do you not glow at the prospect? Behold 
the rising virtues attended by truth and wisdom,— 
peace with her olive-branch, compession with her 
balm, O my friend! Ican go nm farther. I feel 
a noble enthusiasm spreading through my frame ; ev- 
‘ry nerve is strung, every muscle is laboring; my 
bosom pants with a great, half-conceived, and indiscri- 
bable sentiment; I seem inspired with a surrounding 
deity. 

*“* But stop,’ | hear you say, ‘ you are too impetuous.. 
How will you lead mankind to educate their children 
in this way?’ Ay, there is the rub; there lies the 
difficalty, It is only by implanting benevolence and 
love of science in the mind of the parent, and rooting 
out Ais avarice and selfishness, that we can hope to 
see the child educated as we wish. ‘But how can 
this be effected! Do you mean to war with nature?’ 
No; I am convinced that virtue and benevolence are 
natural to man. I believe that selfishness and ava- 
rice have arisen from two ideas universally inculeated 
on the young and practised upon by the old,—(1.) that 
every individual has a distinct interest to pursue from 
the interest of the community; and (2.) that the body 
requires more care than the mind. 

“I believe these ideas to be false ; and I believe that 
you can never banish them, till you persuade mankind 
to cease to act upon them ; that is, till you can persuade 
them (I) to destroy ail distinctions of property (which 
you are sensible must perp: tuate this supposed distinc- 
tion of interest), and to throw the produce of their 
labor into one common stock, instead of hoarding it 
up in their own garners; and (2.) to become really 
conscious of the powers and the dignity of their mind. 
You must convince mankind that they thetnselves, 





lead the nation backwards, will find themselves in the | millions of their suffering fellows. The ordinary emi- | a powerful lens shall concentrate the sun’s genial rays | and all which they possess, are but parts of a great 
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3 we per- 
haps, like old Ohad te dos came, be trans- 
lated to heaven. 

“ You will tell me that this is all chimera, that if we 
could indeed convert one generation, it would be very 
easy to pe this order of things by education 


through those that followed ; but how shal! we convert 
this generation? Shaw! do you sit still and ask this 
question? Rise! rise! It is the voice of benevo- 
lence. Do you not feel new energies at the sound ? 
Why despair of success? Are not you yourself ready 
to devote every moment of existenee and every drop 
of your blood to the service of mankind? And are 
you and I the only virtuous ones upon earth? No! 
Thousands are ready to join hands with us. Truth is 
omnipotent. - She must prevail. Are not benevolence 
and thirst for knowledge so natural to our race, that, 
by cherishing them in youth, when the mind is un- 
warped, we can form them into principles of action? 
Is there a man so hard of heart, that you cannot find 
in him some string to vibrate to the touch of humanity? 
Why despair, then? You profess to believe in the 
Christian religion. Does not Christianity favor such 
a scheme? I believe it will be hard to reconcile 
Christian humility, charity, and contempt of riches, 
with the present establishment of human affairs. 
Read Soame Jenyns. His arguments cannot be dis- 
proved. 

“ Rouse, then. Consider how you may best serve 
mankind. Lend this letter to Walter. ‘We few, 
we happy few, we band of brothers,’ will unite our ex- 
ertions in the cause of virtue and science. We will 
beat down with the irresistable engines of trath those 
strong ramparts consolidated by time, within which 
avarice, ignorance, and selfishness have intrenched 
themselves. We will plant the standards of virtue 
and science on the ruins, and lay the foundation of a 
fair fabric of human happiness to endure as long as 
time, and to acquire new grace and lustre with with 
the lapse of ages. 

“My dear Shaw, I fear you will say I am crazy. 
No, no,— 

M pate 00 eee SO empgetcty boy tm, 
Then you will tell me I am one of the Illuminati. 
Upon my honor, I never did receive any letter or let- 
ters from Weishaupt* in my life. These sentiments 
have arisen altogether from my detestation of avarice 
and selfishness. 

“You will see, through the whole of this letter, an 
ardent desire to serve mankind. This is the reigning 
wish of my heart. Do try to think of some means 
in which we can unite our efforts for so desirable an 
end.” 





Professor at the Bavarian Institute of Ingoldstadt, and founder of the 
Order of the Iluminati, 1776. 


Our Weekly Gossip, 

At asoiree in London the conversation turned upon 
literature. A Seotch gentlefnan present was very enthu- 
siastic upon the subject of his eminent literary country- 
men, when an Englishman remarked, “I sup you will 
call Milton a Scoichman next.” He very drily replied, 
“T canna exactly say that ; but Milton was a mon of sic 
rare talent and astonishing genius, that I should be na at 
all surprised to ken that he was a Scotchman.” 


A personin a public company accusing the Irish na- 
tion of being the most unpolished in the world, was ans- 
wered mildly by an Irish gentleman, “it ought to be 
otherwise, for the Irish meet with hard rubs enough to 
polish any nation upon earth.” 


An Antique.—A golden bracelet, of the intrinsic worth 
of about £20, which is thought to have been depo-ited at 
the time of the conflict between the Romans and the sons 
of the British King, Cunobelin, was lately found by a 

loughman on the estates of Mr. R. Fox near Wendover, 
ucks, and is to be presented to the British Museum.— 
Morning Post. 


Question For THE curious.—If a man leaves Lon- 
don on Monday at noon, and travels west with the appar- 
ent speed of the sun, so as to make the circuit of the 
earth in twenty-four hours, when and where would the 
inhabitants first tell him it was Tuesday noon?” 


Capt. John N. Cushing, father of Hon. Caleb Cushing, 
died at his residence in Newburyport on Saturd .y morn- 
ing, in the 70th year of his age. Capt. C. has been among 
the most enterprising merchants of Newburyport, and 
was one of the largest ship owners in New England. 


Sunpay civitity.—* Have you not mistaken the pew, 
sir?” blandly said a Sunday Chesterfield to a stranger, as 
he entered it. “I beg pardon,” replied the intruder, ris- 
ing to go out, “I fear I have—I took it for a Christian’s,” 


A self-acting time signal for railways has been inven- 
ted in England. It consists of a barre containing a 
composition with a spike at the end for the purpose of 
sticking it into the ground or on the caaiages of a train, 
as occasion may require. A blow on the top will ignite 
itin an instant, producing a crimson light, which will 
last from ten minuets to a quarter of an hour, and which 
burns with such intensity that it is seen even by day for 
a distance of upwards of 60) yards, and four to five times 
ghat distance by night. 


Momus jooked on the animal creation, and said, 
thoughtfully : “ Every beast resembles some one god or 
pa, but which is the image of them all ?” Then 

rometheus formed man, and answered, “ behold him.” 


An old footman having read Lindley Murray, was af 
terwards very precise in his announcements when usher- 
ing in visitors. On one oecasion,a gentleman named Foot, 
with a daughter on each arm, was ushered into the draw- 
ing-room with this introduction :—‘‘ Mr. Foot and the two 
Misses Feet.” 


Cugear Newsprarers 1x Lonpon.—This experiment 
seems to have failed) The price of the London Daily 
Newsis to be raised after the commence of the next Parli- 
ment. The new Reform party have adopted this journal 
as their regular organ, and have placed a fund of £25 
00 in its treasury. 


A few weeks since a good hnmored Irishman applied to 
an Englishman merchant so discount a bill of exchange 
for him at rather along though not unusual dite, and 
the merchant having casuall remarked that the bill hada 
great many days to run: “ That’s true,” replied the Lrish- 
man,“ but then, my honey, you don’t consider how short 
the days are at this time of the year.” 
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An Irishman writing from Ohio, says it is the most 
elegant place in the world. “The first three weeks,” he 


says,“ you are boarded is,and after that you are 
charged nothing at all. 
dren!” 


me along and bring the chil- 

The culture of the grape is pursued ip California with 

much success. The wine made therefrom is said to be ex- 
cellent, resembling the light German wines. 


A gentleman fing rather hotly pressed in company to 
sing a song, pettishly observed that they wished to make 
a“but” of him, “ By no means, my good fellow,” rejoin- 
ed one of his tormentors, “we only want to get a stave 
out of you. 


Curtous Swe 11 x¢.—In lawsuits between Russians and 
Ostyaks, it is stil the custom, at Beresov, to bring into 
court a head of a bear; and this animal, which is su; posed 
to be omniscient, is there appealed to as a witness by the 
Ostyaks. In swearing, they make the gesture of onting, 
and call upon the bear to devour them in like manner, if 
they do not tell the trath. 


A Quaker having sold a fine-looking, but blind horse, 
asked the purchaser— : 

“ Well, my friend, dost thou see any fault in him? 

“ No,” was the «nswer. 

“ Neither will he ever see «ny in thee,” said old Broad- 


brim. 


“ Oh, I pant for glory, I pant for renown,” saida ragged 
man of genius, to his friend. 

“Well, if you’ve a pair of pants, you’d better put them 
on,” was the cool und relentless reply. 


“ Hallo, there,” said a farmer to an Ir shman busily 
engaged at one of his cherry trees, “ by what right do 
you take thos» cherries?” “, faith, my friend,” said he, 
“by my right hand, sure.” 


Smith 0’ Brien has an interesting son nine years old, 
who is deaf and dumb, and is undergoing the instruction 
incident to his conditio | He has conversed much in signs 
with his teacher dur __ ‘he trial of his father, and evi- 
dently shares the deepest interest in the affair. When he 
learned of the writ of error, the little fellow became more 
cheerful. 


It has come out, on examination, that the poor in casual 
wards of the London Workhouse Infirmaries, sleep on 
boards covered with straw ; thirty-one men and two boys 
occupying a sloping board thirty-one feet-six sinches long. 
Straw changed once a fortnight. 


An American in England, describing the prevalence of 
duelling, summed up with: “They even fi ht with dag 
gers in a room pitch dark.” “Is it possible ?” exclaimed 
a thunderstruck Johnny Bull. “ Possible, sir,” returned 
the Yankee, “ why I’ve seen them.” 


According to the report of Second Aaditor, there are 
now but 192,176 slaves in Kentncky—and the increase in 
the number of slaves in the last year is set down at 2,921. 


It has been suggested by a wag, says the Salem Observer 
that it would be well for some of those who talk of making 
a settlement in California, to commence by making a 


settlement at home, before they go. 


Tre Nortaern Lieuts.—A letter from an inhabitant 
of Montreal, published in a London paper states that, du- 
ringan exhibition of the Northern Lights, on the 17th of 
November, wiile the coruscations were brightest and most 
active in their motions, a slight rustling noise, sim lar to 
what is emitted by flames ot fire, was heard, but not so 
distinctly as on a former occasion,’ about twenty years 


ago. 


Wonperrut.—The Cincinnati Enquirer mentions the 
fact as an incident very remarkable, that the steamer 
Thomas Jefferson made her last trip from that city to 
New Orleans and back, and not a single game of cards 
was played on board. 


It is» curious fact that when the cholera was in 
Europe, in 1832, it went round the kingdom of Saxony 
without touching a person in it; and recently its march 
was precisely thie same. 


Stave Porvtation.- The proportion of Slaves in the 
United States to the white population has been as present- 
ed in the following table: ° 

In 18%) 1 slave to 5and 1-5th white. 

“ 18101 do. tod “ 5-7th do. 

“ 162) 1 do. to6 “1-12th do. 

“ 183) 1 do. to6 “28th do, 

“ 184)1 do to 6 “7-8th do. 


It will be seen that the recession of the slave pobufation, 
in relative proportioni is slow but unvarying in its course. 
— Richmond Southerner. 





How To Get a wturr.— Pray,” said Mr. , toa 
entleman he overtook on the road, “will you have the 
indness to take my great coat in your cafriage to town?” 
“With pleasure, sir; but how will you get it 7 ” 
“Oh-very easy,” replied the modest applicant, “T shall 
remain in it.” 


The Sultan’s present to Mr. Morse is a brooch, an inch 
and a half. or thereabouts, in diameter, and contains one 


Conferring this decoration in Turkey is equivalent to con- 
ferring the Legion of Honor in France, or Kuighthood in 
England. 


The Corsaire says thit it has been reported that M 
Emile de Girardin had been poisoned. The report origi- 
nated in his having bitten hissown tongue. 


Death oF Isranim Pasna—Certain information 
reached Paris on ihe Ist to the effect that Ibrahim Pasha 


hundred and thirty brilliants, worth some 80) or 31000. | 





di-don the 10th ult and had been succeeded by Albus | 
asha. 


A young man «t a socia! party ws urged to sing a| 
song. He replied that he would first tella story, and then | 
if they persisted in their dem nds, he would try and ex- 
ecute a song. 





“ When a boy ” he suid, “ he took lessons in singing ; 
and, on Sunday morning, | « went into his father’s garret 
to practice by himself. When in full play, he was sent 
for by the old gentleman. ‘‘ This is pretty conduct,” said 
the father—a pretty employment fora son of pious pa- 
rents yp be sawing boards on the Sabbath morning, loud 
enough to be heard by the neighbors. Sit down and take 
your book.” 

The young man was excused from singing the proposed | 
song 


raprlaileg some sold water 
some wi 

Str Pio tell. the child opened its 
to recover, and is now in the enjoy- 
, (Grant County, Wiseun- 


A Roman caricature represents the Pope as a Papa 
=— a cage, with Ferdinand as a harlequin grinding a 
organ, aud exclaiming that Ais parrot alr ady 
sings in tune with him. 


“What's in a name?” ask the Lit. Gazette, “the roof 
of the Maison de >urete, Antwerp, hus fallen in.” 


“ Lord Torrington,” says the Morning Herald, “has 
shot « couple of score of men, but matters do not mend. 
wan, iif an experiment be made to feed those who re- 


Louis Napoleon lost many votes in the southern de- 
roe tirough their having been written “ Lugi 
par,” which in the southern dialect means Louis 
Bonaparte. In the eastern departments, likewise, the 
name having been written “ Ludwig Poubarte:” 


At the Middlesex Session, on Wednesday, an old man 
was convicted of stealing two odd boots; he was shown 
to be insane. but said to Serjeant Adams: “ Iam s.ne as 
you are, my lord.’—Judge : “ Oh, as sane as 1 am, are 
you ?’—Prisonvr: “ Yes, Sir, and perhaps a little bit 
more, too.” 


Unconstitutionat.—-In one “ the communes of the 
Peers: Alpes a bulletin was found in the balloting-urn 
bearing the name of the mayor. It was declared nuil; 
because, under the name of that functionary, an ass with 
loig ears was sketched—an act which was considered un- 
constitutional.— G alignani. 


Lone Crepit.—Some time since a person at Chelms 
ford, more ingenious than scrupulous, paid a tradesman 
for some goods by a bill at two months; but on presenting 
it at the expiration of that period, the owner tound it was 
payable two months aiter deuth instead of after date. 


A watchman in Cincinnati, recently had his boots 
tsolen from his feet while enjoying a pleasant snooze. 








THW NATIONAL ERA, 
G. BAILEY, Jux. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
J,G. WHITTIER, CORR ESPONDING EDITOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1:49, 
IHE NATIONAL ERA 1s an Ani-Slavery, Political and | 


Literary cd a” an advocate of Reforms, adapted to | 
n 


to secure the Perso Rights of all men and to harmonize 
social and politica: relations with the demands ot Justice ; 
especially of that Great Movement whose doctrines are 
summed up in the briet maxims—Free Thought, free 
Speech, a Free Press ; Free Soil, Free Laborand Free Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is yee Natural Rights, the Law of 
Christianity, the spirit of the age, and the essential nature of 
our Republican Institutions ; 

That Emancipation, without compujsory Expatriation is a 
hig’ duty, demanded alike by J ustice and expediency , 

hat there is butone safe Jjend effectual mode of abolishing 
Siavery, and that isby law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists ; 

thatSlavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States ; 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 





minuets, a woman in at- 





now belonging or that may hearaiter belong to the United 
States , 

That the American Union, asthe bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing trom the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge ot suffering millions trom the Old World, and 
a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is ,of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress ; and that there 
isenough intelligence and virue in its members to-extin- 
guish Slavery, t e single cause that dist its harmonies, 
magees Its energies, alloys its good, threatens its sta. 

ility ; 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election ofa President in the hands of the Peo. | 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligiDle ; and to be still tarther 
amended so astogiveto the people of the several States 
the election oftheir United States Senators, changing the 
term of office from six to four years; 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated | 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the | 


wer of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the | ' 


nds of the Postmaster General ; 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, shall be one cent; on all letters, uuder half an 
ounce, for all distances’ two cents, prepaid ; that the frenking | 
priveilege should be abolished ; and negotiations instituted | 
tor the purpose of securing tree exchanges within reasona | 
ble limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the| 
United States, and a reduction tothe jewest point possibie 
in the postage on letters passing between foreign countries 
and our own ; 

That the pnblic lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be denated in | 
limited quantitiesto actual settlers who are landless : 

That the inalienability of the Homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State : | 

That all restrict‘ons on Commerce among the several States, | 
oawep all nations, ought to be removed as soon as pos- 
sible ; 

That Congress ought tomake due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of Commerce with 
—- nations, or o— the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects tor 
State or individual enterprise. 

In mainteai “ng our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who wl. differ from us, what weclaim 
for ourseives—the credit of honest motives 

Such ieports of the proceedings of Congress will be given as 
will convey @ correct idea not only ofits action, but of its spirit 
and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have amply 
provided. No pensehebly expense shal be spared for contribu- 
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HIS work is cond the spirit of Littell’s Museum o 

Foreign Literature, (which wasfayorably received by the 
public for twenty years,) but as it is twice aalerge and appears 
S0 often, st only tit and fresbness to it by many 
things which were ex by a month’s delay, but, while thus 
extending our hering a greater and more atti ac- 
tive variety, are 80 tO incrersethe solid and substantial part 
of our literary , and politica) harvest, os fully to sutis- 
fy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and Essuys of the Bdinburgh, Quarierly, 
and other Reviews ; and Bluckwood’s noble critici:ms un loe- 
try, his keen political Commenta ies, highly wrought tvles, and 
vivid dese 8 of rural and mountriv scenery ; end the con. 
tributions to Literature, History, ond Common Life, by the sa- 
gavious Spectator, the sparkling Exanimey, the judicious Athen- 
a@um,the busy and industrious Literery Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian 
Observer—these are intermixed with the Military end Neval re. 
miniscences of the United Sevcice, and with the best articles 
ot the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ains- 
worth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ admi- 
rable Journal We do not consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and wiscom from Pnnch; and when we think it 
good enough, moke useo! the thunder of The Times. We shall 
nerease our variety by impor;ations from the eontinent of Eu 
rope, and trom thenew growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has bronght Europe Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, and will grently multiply our connections, as 
merchants, travel rs, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world ; so thet much more than ever it now becomes every in 
telligent American to be informed of the condition and changes 
of foreign countries. And this is not only because of their 
nearer connection with ourselves, but Lecause the nations seem 
to be hastening, through arapid process of change, to some 
new state of things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter tor our selections ; and. in gen 
eral, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our read 
ers with the great departme, tof Foreign affairs, without entire 
ly neg'ecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all who 
wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress of the 
movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers and Physicians—to 
men of business and men of |ersure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and usefulto their wives and children. We 
believ e that we can thus do some good in our day and genera- 
tion ; and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 
informed family. We say indispensable, because in this day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against the influx of 
what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any other way than 
by furnishing a sufficient supply of ahealthy character. ‘he 
mental and moral appetite must be gratified, 

We hope that, “bywinnowing the wheat from the chaff,” by 
providing abundantly for the imagination, and by a large col- 
leetion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, ard more 
solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be popular, 
while at the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
public taste. 

















TERMS. 

The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & 
Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price, 
twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a year, in ad- 
vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. 

Toinsure regularity m mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as follows: 

our copies for ° ‘ ° 20 
Nine copies for : . é > 40 
Twelve copies for . . ° . 50 

Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, tothe end of 1847, hand- 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 2 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, or a 
dollar and a half in numbers. 

— number may be had for twelve and a half ce..ts ; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance 
their value. 

AGENCIES 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts ot 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission wil) ti ellowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of three 
sheets and is rated asa pamphiet, at four anda half cents. Bnt 
when sent Without the cover, it comes within the defination of 
a newspaper given in the |aw, and cannot legally be charged 
with more than newspaper postage, one and a half cents. We 
add the defiintion alluded to : 

A newspaper is ‘any printed publication, issued in numbe rs 
consisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intelli- 
gence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

_ For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put up 
in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. In 
this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison with other 
works, containing in ecch part double the matter of any of the 
Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekiy numbers. as 
fresher and tuller of life. Postage on the Monthly partis about 
fourteen cents The volumes are published quarterly, eoch 
volume containing as much matter asa Quarterly Review gives 
in eighteen months. 

OG Published at six dollars a year, by 

nols8 E. LITTELL &CO., Besion 


R.TISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSURIBE early while the terms sre low! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Bleck 
wood'’s E linburgh Magazine 

The above Periodic als are reprinted in New York , immedinte 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful «hk 
type, ou fine white poper, ond are faithful copies of the origi 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simele ot the 
Edinburgh edition ’ 

They embrace the views o! the three greet jarties in Eng 


land—Tory V hig and Redic o) Bleckwoed” and the “Lon 
don Quarterly” are ‘lory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” V hig ; 
and the “Westminster Review" Radical The “North Britis} 
Review” is more of arcligious character, having been original 
| y edited by Dr. Chalmers, end now , since his deeth, being con. 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanne, associvted with Sir David 
Brewster Its literary character is of the very highest orJer 


Prices of 1-49, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 0 per annum 


For any two ‘ 500 
For any three “ 7 00 “ 
For all four of the “ 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 ” 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 ‘ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
Cinppixe —Four copies of any or all the above works will 
he seat to one address on payment of the regular subscription 
for three— he fourth copy being gratis 
Earvy Copirs —A late arrangement with the British pe) lish 
ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us carly sheets ol that 
wo k, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 


the hands of subscribers before any portion = it can be reprinted 
inany of the American Journals, For this and other advantaf 


tions from sOthe of the best minds in the country. Jonn G.| ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a considerstion, 
Wuirtier will continue as Corresponding Editor enriching | that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine 


our colums with productions of permanent value’ We havethe | Therefore we repeat ‘subscribe early wiale the price is low ! 


pleasure of announcing that the author of ‘Modern Reforms 


Remittances and communications should be always eddressed 


and Reformers.” Henry B. Stanton, is to become a regular! post pai! or franked, to the publishers 


contributor, We are making arrangements for the publication | 
of some invaluable original papers on the Resources of the 

Great West, by agentleman every wav competent to the | 
task, and also oforiginal sketches andtales Home Reading 
The Era will continue to be adorned by the poetry of con- 
tributors whose names are familiar,to our readers as house- 
hold words. 

Terms--$2 per annum, always payable in advance. 


| 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO 


Dec. 9. "9 Fulton st, New York 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION, 
The Executive Committee of the AMericax Union oF 





AssociaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St. 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 


Every subscriber renewing his, subscription, and sending | tor the transaction ot business, and to which place al! com- 
ustwo NEW snbecribers, shall have the three copies for $°| munications o them should be addressed. The General 


All communications, on business of the Eva, or tor public. 
ation, should be addressed to G. BAILEY, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 

(G Friendly Editors, publishing or noticing the forego- 
ng .Vospectus, willconfer a favor that will be duly appre- 
ciated dis 


THE WOMAN’S ASSOCIATIVE UNION 


Agent of the Union wil! be ound there during office hour: ; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions,and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 

fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit theig 
convenience. 


Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 


| tive publications, and for Leeturers on Association, may 


wit re-open their Sales-room on Monday December Jith,| be made at the above office. Address 


at No. 59 High Street. 

Usetul and faney articles, books of the Associative School, | 
and refreshments can be obtaine at the room, which will be 
opened every day from eleven till two o'clock. 

Orders received for various kinds of fancy work, Knitting, | 
embroidery, marking, flower painting, paper work, copying | 
and translating } 

Instruction will be given by members of the Union, in music | 
vocal and instrumental, drawing, painting and writing. 

Boston, Nov, llth. 1848. no 18 


GEORGE RIPLEY _ 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St.. New York 


PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. 
NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale » 


the HARBINGER OFFICE, 


au 19 No. ¥, Spruce street 









































CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I. The name of this Society sHiill be the America, 
Union oF AssoctaTIonIsTs. 

All members of Affiliated Uni who are regular con- 
tributors to the funds of the Affi Union to which 
they belong, are the members of the American Union, 
and as such, may participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
they shali be delegates to such Convention. 

o jocal Union shall be recognized .s Affiliated, which 
does not inake an annual payment of at least twelve dol- 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Umion. 


IL. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society b sed on a system otf 


Joint-Stock Property : 


Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness; 
Integrai Education ; 

Uniry or INTEREsTs : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


III. Its Method ofoperation shall be the appointment 


of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So- 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, and iu every way dii 


fusing the Principles of Association, aud preparing tor 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall covsist of a Reat Fund, to 
be composed of the stated weekly coutributions from Af | 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made ior the purpose,— 
the principal of which shall be regulariy invested by 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Cominittee. 


{V. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be design.ited by the Exee- 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be compos- 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding tour 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hat in case any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation oi 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
President, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- | 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ex officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
management of the Union; and shall have power to fill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 





VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, | 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 


0. MACDANIEL, . i 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. } Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., " 


W. H. CHANNING, Boston.“ | 
J. 8. DWIGHT, 


Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


WitiraM H. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrerrietp, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borums, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
CatvinBrown, Treasurer. 


J.W ALCOTT, 

Cavin Brown, 
Canottne Hitpeeru. 
Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. 37 Males 


21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Jouny Sartain, Vice President. 

James Sexters, Jr., Cor. Secretary and Librarian. 

A, W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and Treasurer 

Patrcuat Coceins, Chief of the Group of Practical 
Affairs. 


E.izapeTu Brackwe ., Chief of the Group of Social 


Culture. 
Witutaw Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina 
tion. 
Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, 12 
Females. 


PROVIDENGE, R. I. 


Josern J. Cooke, President. 

P. W.Ferris, Vice President. 
Jouy L. Crarke, Secretary. 
SrepHen Wesstrer, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 3). 


Treasurers. . 


Lowell, Mass. ° : . Wa. T. G. Pierce 
New Bedford, Mass. - - - Cuas. H. Corrix. 
Springfield, .'. : . G.W. Swazey. 
Newburyport, “ . ° Rey. E. A. Eaton. 
Amesbury, *s - ~ Rev. 8. C. Hrwitt. 
Mattapoisett, “ . - - J.D. Srurvevayt. 
Nantucket, . - - - 7 
Bangor, Maine, - - ° 
Pittsford, Vermont, - . - 


Mary Poor. 
Dr. J. 8. Ewive, 


Clarendon, m « ° - C. WoopHovuse. 
Brandon, ” - - - G. W. WALKER. 
Middlebury, “ - - - ~ 

New York,N Y. - - : J.T. Wuire. 
Albany, 24 - - - Tappan Tow \senp. 
Westmorland, N. Y. - - 

Utica, ~ - ° 


King’s Ferry, “ - - 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - - 
Wheeling, Va. - »- § Wo. McDiarmm. 
Cineinnati, Ohio, ° J.B. Resse. 
Creesco, Foud du Lae Co., Wisconsin, W. Crase. 


James NicH»otis 
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The ; 5 
wrherein are s0roahed the aseeme Which ‘ene peeliangs teres. 
5 vols. half cloth 98 50, full cloth. 9 00, ie bens | 98 


The Four of the New 
v The Lord, The to: 
; Faith, and Life. Neat 
On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly 


True Christian Re , or the Universal of the 
yew Church. ij vol.8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 3 
A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc 





tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 gents, 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cumbric, 44 cents. 

Un the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

‘he Treause on the Divine Love and Wisdom, 44 cents. 

he Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents. 

The Wisdom of Angelsconcerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws et Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is ‘lated, €2}4 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50 

A ‘Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard, jizmo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

Phe Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 
12 *f cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 
6} cents. 
. PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 
$ a Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
$7 25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vol $3 25. 

Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $j 33 

Posthumous Tracts, No ¥, 2 and 3do. each No. 44 cents. 

Hierogly phic Key, do 50 cents. 

‘Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the,Physical Sci- 
ences, 2° 

Also the collateral works. 

Barrett’s Lectures. | vol. 12 mo. $1 

Noble’s Appeal. | vol. 12 mo, “Aa 

Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 

Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 

Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 

Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 

Documents concerning Swedenborg.§ 

Crissold’s Letters. 

Parson’s Essays. 

Mesmer and Swedenborg. 

Guardian Angels, 

The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum, 

JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 

In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 

Noble’s Lectures. | vol, $ vo. 

De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. m18 


EBSEASexverve 





PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 

u the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 

jwantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 
ense. 
Tiree Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
wed alphabet, with explanations, anda page of easy monosy]- 
ables, written in the Vhonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
dred, . $1 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art The principal use that Phonogra- 
phers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank pase, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, orin answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
position of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
learners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 373 cts. ; Linen, ° - 0 50 

Phonographic Reader, 1 complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
ceeey: Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, " Cts ; 

inen, - 37 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, wag Bess og ne of persons in different 
parts of the Union have me correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple ai 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. II., for teachers and lecturers. ‘This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 

- - - - .« 0650 

ic Reader, for the use of schools, families, and 

ults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, . - . 0 12 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the sm 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers anJ 
lecturers, 0 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of t the word- 
signs used in the most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number - 0 ia 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 


he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, ’ - : 0 50 


This Chart is not a eee one. It represents the sounds 
of the English i by heterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while m the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy aud Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLARs. 


toe 


Primary Phon 
uneducated 


The Anglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, : $2 0 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any ofthe above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the worksthey desire, post gid. 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws:— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ [t is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail. but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post Paip. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that ifthe amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than FIVE DOLLARs. ANDREWS & BOYLE 





FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


= for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt ef a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street 
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abweichende umtiche Auflassung des Christenthums 


churchdie A , 1847. $i To. 
der Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken seine Briete seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urebristen dhums. 
Stuttgart, 1947. $2 x7. 
Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der } hichte Er- 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweite verbesserte 


A e. Lei 1846. $1 31. 
‘Ho. Dr. br. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Hanaschriften der Herzog!, Bibliothek zu W olfenbut- 


tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten uber Joh. 
ey 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 87—1. 24, 31. Berlin, 1947. 
1 50, 
Humboldt, A. ».—Kosmos, ° Entwurf einer pr Welt- 
beschrcibung. Zaveiter Band. Stuttgart, 19847. $2 37). 
Kahnis, Lio. K. A.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halie, 1846. $1 624. 
Kurtz. H. Tristanund Holde—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber tragen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 4 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 


| seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
| kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermelrt von Dr. J. 


Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. 6. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Bjatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahlstich 

mit Goethes Portrait nech May. #1 75, 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich 

ten. $3. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

Die , a Buchund wee 
HELMICH & CO., 


feb 19 421 Broadway. 


AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 


ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of ali the noblest ef- 
forts made in the great worid of European Literature, present- 
ing a series of striking pictures of the constantly—varying as- 
pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
bent of public opinion, in the most refinedand intellectual coun~ 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen without 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essays 
on a variety of subjects—notices of geographical discoveries, 
voyages and travels—biograuphy ani histor) —and unex ion~ 
able tales, now and then, to beguile the tedium ot a weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books pubiished in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ar- 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance. 

The same editorial * ,thatof one of the Editors (familiar from 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the language 
and literature ofGermany and France,) will continue to enrich 
the work with weil executed translations from the leading Ger- 
man and French Periodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from all others, and constituted one of the most at- 
tractive features of this eer 0 

The first Number of the 3d Volyme will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra..smission of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear on the 2d and 4th Saturdays of every month— 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 500 pages, and containing besides original matter, the 
— interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the 

ay. 

Teams :—The price of subscription will be Three Doviarsa 
year, always payablein advance. 

Agencies, tor increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
established. in all important places in the Union, and a liberal 
compensation elewed’” Appucations, with references, are in- 
vi 

iG- To Clergy men, or others, who will procure for us four 
subscribers, and send us $12, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. 

As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by turnishing the 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome binding. 
The vols. will always be bound in uniform style, so that su 
scribers who may desire it may have the opportunity of ex~- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
them bound, at a trifling advance. 

‘Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
ee Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelie in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. 1-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1545, $8 79. 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1845- Gebunden $7. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. 
ao Geschickte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 184°. 

Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Baende. Stuttgard, 1S4". $4. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kir¢he und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3 Autg. Berlin, i844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine V\ eltgeschichte. { Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, Braunschweig 1>46-47. $5 50. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. > 

Rotteck, allgemeine Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundlegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 6 Baende. 5 Aufg Stutt- 
gard, 1846. $1 75. 
on die Geschichte der Deatschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1842. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch in {2 Lieferungen 373 ets. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. abd 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect 10 the great hope of social regen. 
eration. The whole buok is bathed in eloquence. an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irrésistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom itis more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

ans and Associationists,by exhibiting totheore the scientific 

asis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 2th. m 18. 





MEETINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNION 
AND ITS GROUPS, 


HE Philade|phia Union of Associationists was formed, and 
its Constitution and By-Laws were adopted at a Meeting 
of the Friends of Association in Phiiadelphia, held the 7th day 
of April 1847, the Anniversary cf the Birth o! Fourier, Persons 
of either sex, whether resident in Philedelphia or not, who are 
interested in and friendly to this cause, which is believed to be 
the highest, because comprehensive, of all causes, are invited 
to attend and participate in its proceedings. The Regular Meet- 
ings of the Unionare held at the Hall,weekly, throughdut each 
year,on Turspay Evenings, at 8 o’elock, from the Ist of April 
to the Ist of October, and at half past 70 clock from the Ist of 
October to the Istof April. The Regular meetings of the 
Groups are held weekly thr ughout each year, on Mowpay 
Evenings, at the same place and hours, 



















vine W. 
MR a a Rng 
MR Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugil hove 8vo. 


Cambric, y ; 
MTredive Conterning Hee and Heli, being a relation 
ciageocen and heard. ig'mo. 76 cents. 4 


A Summa eee of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
cel Books of the id Testament, and of cee Twenty 


cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12 cents. 

Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
a Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols, 


The Economy ofthe Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 26. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol {#3 25. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 
translated by Wilkinson. $1 57. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. |, 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 

Misceilaneons O ations,connected with the Physica; Sc; 


ences. $2. 
Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, ke. 
Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

“7. next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences in 

this Institution on the first Monday in November, and con 
tinues four months. which is immediately after succeeded by 
the Spring ‘and Summer Session, which also continues tour 
months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences On the 
first Monday in October, and continues one mouth. 

FACULTY. 


The Wise~m of 
62% cents. 
Order are un 
cents 


4arm. 





Tickets, 

B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surge 10 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapentice _ 

Ril WOUEET 09s - os v0 n-ne 0 16.0 00 6.40.0.00 6.00 10 00 
J. H. O.iver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,. . . 10 00 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. 10 00 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . 

Women and Children. .... 2... 20. cee ues 10 00 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 

Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, . ... .. 10 00 
T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- 

tice of Medicine. . ... 10 00 


Matriculation Ticket $3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fee 
10. Demonstrators Ticket, $5—optional. One hundred dol. 
rs paid on or betore the first Mouday in November next, will be 
received as payment in full ior theentire tuition of one student : 
= Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except- 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre- 
sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad- 
ditional matter not imparted in any other ustitution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in phy siology, bearing upon disgnosis 
and practice ; a morethorough and practical system of Mate- 
ria Medica apd Pharmacy—anda rmed system of practice, 
based upon extensive ex nce and scientife research, which 
enables the practitioner r to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general Jepietion 
and to treat with success many medica] and surgical cases, that 
baffle the usual resourcesof medicine. Six or seven lectures 


and examinations will be given daily. Candidates of gradua 
tion, in addition to the i e of study, must have at- 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 


last of which must be in this Institute,) or one course after four 
years’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in }845.—The classesin attend- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6,8)— 
1846-7, 127— 1847-8, 220. it is expected that in two or three 
years its classes wil] be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be enlarged in 1849, sufficient for the reception of 900 or 1000 
pupils. 
etters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notesof solvent Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
pa) ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 


to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 
; Dean of the Faculty. 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1848. aul? 


RUD PH GARRIGUE 
FOREIGN BOOKRELLER, 3 ASTOR HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 

EGS oa oe the public that his ar- 
rangements for the and c importation of foreign 
books are now unrivalled in this cai , and that orders en- 
trusted to his care will meet with i attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 
NeExT German Steamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 
any order to from two to three months. He feels bound to express 
his thanks to his numerous friends for the ample encourage- 
ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justify their confi 
dence by the most punctual and faithful discharge of his obliga 








List of Recent Importations. 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und der 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. Svo. with 4 maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, §3. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirehliche 
und burgeriiche Verhaltnisse von der Zeit des Schmalkaldi- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153/-1598. Ist vol. 
8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 25. 

A very important work on the important period of the six 
teenth century. 

Dr.K. W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seiner psychologischen und 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichten- Jst 
vol, 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 76. 

oa ken Vlamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1848, Sew 


Avery superior work on Belgium with regard to its orig 
historical development, political and social movements, fine 
arts, language, &c. kc. 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausget- 
v. Dr G Oelsuer-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, 148. 
Sewed, $i 76. ‘ 

Half of these interesting memoirs are written in-the French 
language. 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsnet 
Moomorque. 12mo, Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 

A eT spirited Anti-Slavery Book. 

C. Rein s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kin 
der der Frem:e. 24 vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1848. Sew 
ed, $2 60. 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 
than passing notice. : 

Catalogues, ancient and modern, and all bibliographical infor- 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Europe 
are,on application, readily furmshed b 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
823 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 





——s « SE — 


HOMCEOPATHIC ME INES AND BOOKS. 
R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Genet 


al Agent tor the Central ————_ Pharmacy at Leip 
sic ,for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friendsof the System, that he has always 0D 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines, in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and ‘Triturations 
Also, all lecaunemeshiie Books published in this countryand bu- 
rope. tf n20- 





ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity of 
Industrial Association, founded on Chrinian Brotherhood 
and Unity. BY H. 8H. Van Amringe. Price 18} cts. 
or sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFIUE, 
m 26 No.9 Spruce street! 
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